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Trenton, New Jersey. 

George S. Porter, Business Manager. 

Dear Mr. Porter: 

We have your letter of April 30th, in regard to the 
continuance of our advertising in THE SILENT WORKER. We enclose an 
ad for a single insertion in the May issue which my give us a "boost*'. 

We take oooasion to thank you for the most courteous 
treatment that you have given us and the exoellent service we have 
received from your publication. We are constantly receiving inquires 
from the readers of THE SILENT WORKER about our mail-order merchand- 
ise. That great magazine is certainly the best advertising medium 
for and by the deaf and it has already given us a good start in bus- 
iness of this kind. 


Again, we thank you for the many courtesies extended 
to us, with best wishes for your prosperity. 
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BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 

JUNGLEGYM 

Here is what some of the foremost Play 
Authorities in the Country have to say about 

JUNGLEGYM 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 
use.” EDW. E. ALLEN, Director 

Mass. School for the Blind. 

“I can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

‘'The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 

NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 

"The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNGLEGYM. I recommend it without 


reserve 


J. S. WRIGHT, 

Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


Mr. William H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 

“A tremendous success — correct from 
every point of view — Gives the imagination 
full play — No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 

Winnetka, 111. 

“JUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

C. W. WASHBURNE, 

Superintendent Public Schools, 

Winnetka, 111. 


JUNGLEGYM 

A Play Apparatus — Not An Amusement Device 
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Ten Weeks on 

By KELLY 


the Other 

H. STEVENS 


HE FRENCH RIVIERA is if possible more beauti- 
ful than the Italian. It is rightfully called the 
Cote d’Azur for when the sun shines, as it 
usually does, the water is of the most beautiful 
blue, like that of the water around the Island 
of Capri. Here, from a beach fringed by palms and oleanders, 
in almost tropic luxuriance, you look up to a range of violet 
hills and back of them the 
frigid snow caps of the 
Maritime Alps. 

Nice is a pearl of cities, 
situated in a semi-circular 
ainpitheatre of hills and fac- 
ing a large and lovely bay. 

Along the shore a stone quai 
stretches for miles. It is 
planted with palms, live 
oaks and oleanders. My 

hotel was a small and com- 

fortable one, nestled cosily at 
the side of the Chateau, a 
great rock or mesa which 
rises precipitously from the 
shore. On the top is a lovely 
park and a zoo. The sides 

and top of the plateau are 
covered with pines. Up 
there you can see all around you a wonderful panorama of 
city, bay, mountains, valleys, and the far-distant open sea. 

Fortunately it was not the “season” at the Riviera, and 
the great crowds which throng Nice in the winter and early 
spring were conspicuous by their absence. Left almost to my- 
self I basked for several days in the warm sun, took dip* in 
the Mediterranean and made sketches of the panorama from 
the Chateau Rock. 

One morning at Cook's I joined a small party for the 
famous Grande Corniche Drive. The Grande Corniche is 
one of the most beautiful roads in the world and owes its 
existence to Napoleon. It stretches from Nice to the Italian 


frontier hundreds of feet above the sea, commanding at every 
turn the most inspiring views that are possible. Its companion 
drive is the Petit Corniche which follows the sea at the foot 
of the mountains and offers views almost as lovely. Our 
party drove for many miles looking down on the sea far below. 
At one spot we stopped for a view of the Peninsula of St. 
Jean and the quaint little mediaeval village of Eze perched 

on its mountainous crag. De- 
scending gradually we came 
to Mentone where two hours 
were allowed for lunch and 
a peep at the quaint old 
town. The return drive was 
along the lower or Petit 
Corniche Road through the 
Principality' of Monaco 
where we stopped at Monte 
Carlo for a couple of hours. 
The Casino, which we vis- 
ited, is an elaborately and 
fantastically decorated palace 
famous chiefly for the fact 
that it is the world’s fore- 
most gambling house. It was 
rather quiet that afternoon 
there being few' around the 
roulette tables. From the 
beautiful gardens which surround the casino you gaze across 
the little harbor to the bold rocky promontory of Monaco 
surmounted by its ancient fortress-palace of the Princes of 
Monaco and gleaming red-roofed villas. Leaving Monte Carlo 
we passed the foot of Monaco and took the Petit Corniche 
again, winding in and out along the rocky promontories and 
the bays. We passed castles and many lovely villas enshrined 
among their palm trees and vines and shrubs. 

Several idyllic days passed. Then, all too soon, it was time 
to leave for Paris. There was, however, to be a most pleasant 
break on the way — to spell beauty and romance typical of 
France. This was Avignon which I reached about mid-after- 





The Peninsula of Saint Jean and the quaint little mediae <val village of Eze perched on its mountainous crag- 
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together in Paris 1 would certainly have to give it the title 
of Rubbernecking In the Rain. The Parisians say that there 
has not been such a rainy summer for fifty' years. But rain 
or no, we are here — very much here — in Paris, and determined 
to see it all. 

The first day we went with a party out to Versailles going 
by way of the Champs Elysees at the head of which the whole 
party got out to pay due reverence at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier beneath the Arch of Triumph. The tomb of 
this Soldat Inconnu is surrounded perpetually with fresh 
flowers and at the head is an ever-burning flame symbolical of 
the undying courage of the French. From the Champs the way 
lay thru the Park of Saint Cloud and the racecourse of Long- 
champs, and then thru the village of Ville d’Avray where 
Friend Corot lived so long. 

We barely had a glimpse of 
his house in passing and tho 
I looked I could not see any 
suggestions of the landscapes 
he was so fond of painting. 

They are shut out by the 
lines of houses along the 
road. 

Presently we rattled into 
the cobble-stone paved court- 
yard of Versailles. We first 
explored the grounds to see 
the wonderful and extensive 
gardens with their beautiful 
vistas of fountains and 
statuary relieved against the 
green of the lawns and trees. It was well we took advantage 
of a bright hour to see the gardens before entering the Pa- 
lace, for it soon began to rain again. Inside we saw the gilded, 
over-carved and over-painted interiors of the chapel, the 
bedroom of Louis XIV, of the Hall of Mirrors and of salon 
after salon until the senses reeled under so much magnificence. 
It was therefore a delight when we were admitted to the 
simpler and more tastefully furnished apartments of Marie 
Antoinette and Louis XVI. 

The magnificent Hall of Mirrors which is nearly 240 feet 
long by 30 feet wide is the crowning glory of the palace. It 
is lighted from one side by seventeen large windows, and 
directly opposite each window is a large mirror the same 
size as the window. But gorgeous as this great gallery is. 
its splendor sinks into insignificance when compared with 
the great historical events which have taken place therein. 
Here the first German Emperor, William I, was proclaimed 
on Jan. 18, 1871, after the defeat of France by Germany, and 
here poetic justice decreed that defeated Germany should 
sign the Treaty of Peace with the Allies on June 28, 1919. 

In the be-gilded bed-room of Louis XIV which opens off 
the Hall of Mirrors the vain and egotistic Sun King once 
held the extraordinary ceremony of the Levee or rising. Here 
a swarm of his courtiers assembled every morning to assist 
him to rise, each having his special duty to perform. The 
garments were brought in one by one, passed from hand to 
hand with the greatest reverence until they finally reached 
the noble whose proud duty it was to hand the King that 
especial garment. Thus the King w'as assisted to don his 
garments one by one, and then was perfumed, curled, and 
powdered, until, when quite ready, the glad news was spread 
to the courtiers waiting in the adjoining Hall of Mirrors 
that "The King has risen”. The entire ceremony would con- 
vulse the modern American, or Frenchman, for that matter, 
with laughter. Imagine how much a modern college man 
would esteem the honor of handling his Royal Majesty his 
August B. V. D.’s. We can only comprehend why such a 
fuss should have been made over a man getting out of bed 
and putting on his clothes when we remember that even- 


detail of court life at Versailles w-as governed by the most 
minute and strict etiquette that the mind of man could invent. 
It was thus that the Grand Monarch tried to hide himself, 
a colossal sham, beneath the shams of false etiquette. In 
the heyday of the French Court it was enough to set the tongues 
of scandal wagging all over the Palace if Madame This-and- 
That forgot to hold her fan at the right angle while curtsey- 
ing to the King. Can it cause us any wonder that unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette fled from the boresome pomp of the Court 
to the quieter surroundings of the Little Trianon wfiere she 
could live in peace and comfort with a few friends? 

After lunching near the great palace we drove through 
the Park to the Trianons, best of them the lovely little Trianon 
Palace which Marie Antoinette loved so well. Tiny, secluded, 

it is a little jewel of archi- 
tecture. Here we visited the 
rooms of Marie Antoinette and 
then passed through the 
Queen's gardens to the Tem- 
ple of Love and to the rustic 
Hamlet where the Queen and 
her ladies played at rustic 
life. There were other in- 
teresting spots visited in the 
grounds before we started to- 
wards Paris again. On the 
way we stopped for an hour 
at Malmaison, the chateau 
where Napoleon and Jose- 
phine lived for many years. 
The place is now maintained 
as a Napoleonic museum. Napoleon's library and study, and 
the apartments of Josephine were the most interesting rooms. 

The next day was the brightest and most perfect day that 
we enjoyed while in and around Paris and we took advantage 
of it to go to Fountainhleau, some forty miles away. Leaving 
with a party about ten in the morning we drove out of Paris 
along the old Roman road, passing on the way the Gobelins 
1 apestrv Factory and the home and observatory of the great 
astronomer Camiile Flammarion. Out into the country on a 
beautiful hard road bordered by double rows of fine trees 
until we turned aside to take the road to Barbizon. On the 
way we passed the field where Millet painted The Gleaners 
recognizible by the same group of houses and barns in the 
background. At Barbizon, a restful and tiny little village of 
only three streets, on the edge of the Forest of Fountainhleau. 
we stopped for a visit to the home and studio of Millet and a 
quaint old hotel where R. L. Stevenson remained for a time 
to write. Leaving Barbizon we plunged into the wonderful 
Forest itself. An hour's drive through its varied beauty and 
we were at the village of Fountainhleau where we lunched 
at a hotel that has liven in business since 1620. Then we 
crossed the street and entered the grounds of the palace 
itself. All afternoon we explored its grandeurs, among which 
I may mention the suite of rooms used by Napoleon and his 
second wife. On the whole I much preferred the interiors 
here to those at Versailles owing to their greater simplicity. 
1 he long ride back to Paris was through quiet countryside 
where we saw the peasants working in the fields, doing their 
labor all by hand just as in the time when Millet painted 
them. 

Since these two days spent outside of Paris there have been 
a succession of days spent in dodging the rain and seeing 
the sights. I he Louvre has, of course, claimed a great deal 
of our time and I find it very convenient to put in odd hours 
there. The glories of Notre Dame Cathedral, of the Sainte 
C hapelle. of La Madeleine and of the Pantheon all impressed 
us to the utmost. The enormity, the massiveness and grace 
of the Eiffel Power astounded us. We made the ascent, it 
taking some time and requiring two or three changes of 



Vistas of fountains and statuary relieved against the 
green of laicns and trees. 
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Monte Carlo, nestling at the foot of the mountains. The The hold rocky promontory of Monaco surmounted by the 
Casino surrounded by gardens is seen on the extreme fortress palace of the Prince of Monaco, 
point of land near the breakwater. 



noon in company with a deluge of Americans. We tilled an 
enormous motor bus which was to drop the tourists at various 
hotels through the town. As we stopped in front of my hotel, 
which was the very first one, those of the tourists who were 
not going to stop there broke into a hearty guffaw. It was 
indeed a most dingy looking little building — but I had not 
yet learned the way France has of masking delightful surprises 
under unpreposessing exteriors. 

So it was in this case. The 
unpretentious front opened in- 
to a quaint courtyard sur- 
rounded by an attractive old 
hotel. This was once the town 
house of a noble. For two 
centuries it has been a famous 
hostelry, where Napoleon, in 
his time, was fond of staying. 

The cusine is tine — wonderful 
French cookery and just what 
you would look for in a house 
so renowned. 

When the charms of Avig- 
non began to unfold during a 
carriage ride later that after- 
noon I could have kicked my- 
self for having let Cook’s 
place me there for only an 
afternoon and night. I was 
driven around the hoary 
castellated walls, past the 
famous bridge of which the 
old song ran “On the Bridge 
a t Avignon all the world 
dances” : Indeed, in the Four- 
teenth Century all the world 
passed this way to fawn ale- 
giance upon the Pope en- 
sconced in his grim fortress 
within the walls of Avignon 
on the one side of the river, 
and the Kings of France 
watching him carefully from 


their castle on the opposite side. The frowning old papat 
palace is still in good preservation and likewise the line 
Romanesque church adjoining it where several Popes lie 
entombed. 

Kite de Valois, Paris September First. 

Dear A1 : — You can easily imagine what a whirl of sight- 
seeing I have been plunged in- 
to during the last week. It was 
not easy to leave sunny 
Southern France with its 
quaint cities, its hills and 
vineyards and wayside shrines 
gracing the highways, for more 
sophisticated Paris. There was 
an uneventful all day ride 
from Avignon to Paris. When 
I got here I found that my 
hotel was just where I had 
hoped it would be — on a little 
side street off the Louvre. I 
lost no time in looking up 
Miss Boatwright and the 
Eatons who had arrived only 
that day from Switzerland. 
I'he two girls sailed the next 
day, but Spencer Eaton has re- 
mained behind for ten days 
and we have been almost in- 
separable in our sightseeing. 

John McCandless, who came 
over with me, surprised me 
by dropping in the other even- 
ing. He has become so 
thoroughly re-Anglicized that 
he started to talk to me in 
English signs. He has brought 
his mother from Ireland for a 
few days sojourn here. 

If you asked me to give a 
full account of all the sight- 
seeing Eaton and I have done 


A wayside shrine in Southern France. 
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elevators. The view of Paris and environs from the top is 
superb. Not far from the Eiffel we visited Des Invalides to 
see the Tomb of Napoleon — very solemn and beautiful inside. 
How the proud and egotistic spirit of Napoleon must rejoice 
if he can see in what pomp and splendor his body is interred! 



Photo by Petin 

Monsieur Henri GaUlard, man of Letters and Editor 
of the Gazette des Sourds Marts. 

At the Jeu de Paume one day I saw among the famous pictures 
there four works by deaf painters — two by Valentin de 
Zubiaurre, one by Ramon de Zubiaurre and one, a recent 
acquisition, by Jose Terry, the Argentinian. And I made a 
special pilgrimage to the Church of St. Roch to see the monu- 
ment and tablets erected to the memory of our good Abbe 
de 1'Epee. We also paid visits on different days to the Clunv 
Museum and the Carnarvalet Museum and one morning to the 
Church of St. Gervais to see the damage wrought by the 
Big Bertha shell which the Huns sent that memorable Good 
Friday to kill over eighty women and children while they 
knelt at prayer. 

1 know you have been racing through this letter until 
you saw the shops mentioned. So I won't keep you in suspense 
any longer. The shops are fine, smartly fitted up and stocked 
with oodles of pretty things to wear, to smell, to eat, and 
to look at — principally to look at. We have both shopped a 
lot for the folks back home. Can one ever stop buying things 
in Paris? 

The little graces with which the French invest life are 
apparent at evert turn. The French possess to the superlative 
degree the ability to do small things well. This clever knack 
is shown in the way your dishes are done to a turn and 
skillfully served or in even such prosaic details as the clever 
way your shirts are folded and ironed when returned from 
the laundry. The things you buy in the stores are packed in 
colorful boxes and tied in such a way that you can carry 
the parcel home easily, delighting in its gay attractiveness. 
I chanced into a barber shop the other day. It lacked the 
mechanical chairs we are accustomed to being swung around 
in, but in careful attention 1 never saw harbering equally 
good. The hair cutter spent a very long time with the scis- 
sors, taking off very little at a snip and stepping back a 
pace or two to view his work from time to time. He powdered, 


dusted, atomized, added every refinement to the ceremony 
that he could. He brushed and perfumed my eyebrows, clipped 
the hair from the nostrils, and when combing my head used 
cotton between the teeth of his comb and perfumed it well 
before running it through the hair. 

1 was quickly impressed by the leisurely way the true 
Frenchman takes life. His pleasures are simple ones — for 
him no cabaret suppers, jazz parties, bridge luncheons and 
booze orgies. A day with his children in the numerous parks 
around Paris, a stroll on the boulevards, or a glass of beer 
with a friend beneath the awning of a cafe provide all the 
amusement he requires. He and his wife are proud of their 
children. The latter show the loving care they receive in 
their well groomed, well dressed appearance even if their 
parents wear old and thread-bare clothes. An afternoon in a 
park will give you a good insight into the care and training 
the French provide for their children. 

I haven’t bothered with going to the theatre here. Paris 
theatres are strict in their requirments as to dress and are 
said to be so overheated that you soon fall asleep and miss 
the play. But I must tell you the case of an Englishman in 
McCandless’ party who escorted a group of English ladies 
to the show one night. He went in knickers and when he 
was about to take his seat was respectfully informed that 
long trousers were de rigeur in the theatre and that he would 

have to take his knickers off. What was a portly Britisher 

to do in such a predicament? The difficulty was solved when 
he was taken to the valet's room at the theatre where he 

rented a pair of pants out of many kept expressly for such 

emergencies. The show over, he popped into the tiring room 
for a quick change and retrieved his own precious nether 
garment after paying the rent on the borrowed pair. 

You notice a great many armless or legless men here and 
men with scarred faces — the War. Eaton and I went into 
the hospital ward of 1 es Invalides (the soldiers’ home) bv 
mistake when we were looking for the Tomb of Napoleon, 
and we saw some very sad sights. The less said the better. 
Perhaps it is because of the shortage of men in France that 
you see so many women in men's jobs. Women have a mono- 
poly of selling newspapers and magazines. Women sell the 
subway tickets and other women punch them when you enter 



Thoto by Petin 

Madame Henri GaUlard 





versing in natural signs. Madame Minkowski is a young 
hearing woman. We spent a couple of hours in looking at 
Minkowski’s paintings of life in Poland. Himself a Jew, he 
specializes in Jewish subjects, and his paintings of refugees 
driven from their homes during the war 
are full of a haunting pathos 1 * 

So many of the prominent deaf of Paris 


September Fifth, 


Since Eaton left for London several days ago I have been 
calling on the deaf of Paris. I have called on Monsieur 
Gaillard and his attractive wife several times in the Rue 
de la Mare. Their apartment is situated in a large house 
of the olden time, formerly a hotel of some great noble. You 
enter a court through a stone gate flanked on either side 
by pretty lodges, and approach the house by a pretty winding 
stair. The facade is decorated with panels and sculpture in 
stone. 

Monsieur Gaillard is a man of letters, Editor of the 
Gazette des Sourds Muets and one of the acknowledged leaders 
of the French deaf, Madame Gaillard shares his literary tastes 
and is a most charming helpmeet and hostess. At their home 
1 met a constant stream of deaf visitors, coming from all 
parts of France, but mostly Parisians. Around the Gaillard 
board I had the pleasure of meeting Madamoielle Enjalbert, 


i' Miss Liberty beckoning “hello.” 

j i *1 " ere awav from the city for the 

/ ft If | summer, vacanccs as the 

\ Jj French term goes, that I was 
disappointed in not meeting them. I missed in this way the 
sculptor Ebstain and several other leading lights of the French 
deaf. It would have been a pleasure to meet then* all. 

I sail tomorrow. I have done the city up brown these two 
weeks in Paris, but shall hate to leave it and my newly-made 
French friends. 1 shall write a boat letter for you and mail 


The Church of St. Roch 


m my Paris hotel, 
ris was to pay a 
good Abbe there, 
benediction upon 
The boat train 
a varied crowd of 
All afternoon the train whizzed 
alley and then picturesque Nor- 
us at the pier at 
which carried us out 
nd presently the lights of 
up through the night. John McCandless 
ng grip and the journey home- 
Fhe trip back was a long one. There were 
tormy days which kept us below but failed to 
^ he ship was a slow one, the homeward 
we were consumed with 
shores once more. 

I saw Miss Liberty beckoning 
all formalities were over and 
as a bird in my native land! That exultant 
is alone worth the trouble of going 


farewell visit to the memorial chapel of our 
It seemed as if his sculptured face beamed a 
me as I set out on my journey homewards, 
which left from the Gare was filled with 
American college students, 
through the beautiful Seine v 
mandy and sometime after dark landed 
Cherbourg. Here we took the tender 
into the blackness of the harbor a 
the Saxonia loomed 
was on board with a welcomi 
ward was begun 
two or three 
make us seasick 

journey was very uneventful and 
impatience to be on America’s 

One memorable afternoon 
hello. A couple of hours later 
I was again free 
thrill of repatriation 

abroad for. It sends the blood tingling through the body* and 
expands the heart with re- 
newed love of country. 

What is the first thing 
an American seeks when he 
returns to his native shores ? 

I cannot answer for the pre- 
ference of others, 
but I first sought a 
real American 
newspaper and a 
heaping dish of ice 
cream and sat 
down to enjoy them 
together. 

The End 


Photo by Petin. 


Monster Gabriel Herouard 


Monsieur Raymond Code and Monsieur and Madame Gabriel 
Herouard and many other deaf, a few of them from the 
provinces. 

I was much indebted to the kindness of Monsieur Gaillard 
for letters of introduction to other noted deaf people of the 
city. One of these was the sculptor Paul Choppin, now retired 
from work. Monsieur Choppin received me most cordially 
and entertained me at lunch. Madame Choppin was a minia- 
ture painter of ability in her younger days. Several of Mon- 
sieuT Choppin’s statues have been erected in and around 
Paris. 

Minkowski, the talented deaf painter from Poland, is now 
living in Paris. I found him occupying a large studio on the 
top-floor of an apartment building. He has but recently come 
from Poland and knows no French so we did all our con- 
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ANGELENOGRAMS 


By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 



OW living in Los Angeles are two of the men 
who were on the Gallaudet Football Team of 
1886, the team which went into history as the one 
which once beat the team of the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. They are Lawrence 
James, ’89, and John W. Barrett, ex-’89. To see these two 
former football players talking of past glorious games, and 
especially the Annapolis triumph, you would think that game 
had been played yesterday instead of nearly forty years ago. 
Mr. James is serving his second term as President of the Los 



JOHN W. RARF.TT 

Angeles Silent Club, and so his fights nowadays are merely 
•f a parliamentary nature, an attendance of 200 or more at 
a business meeting is not unusual and when there are six or 
seven clamoring for the floor, the President has need of all 
his coolness and diplomacy. Mr. Barrett is a member of the 
L. A. S. C., and also has been a member of the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club since its organization, and has never lost his 
interest in sports and athletics. Each has treasured a group 
picture of that famous team, and not so long ago they were 
reminiscencing about that never-to-be-forgotten December day 
of 1886; when James remembered he had among his treasures 
a postcard (referring to that game) from Dr. John B. Hotch- 
kiss, and Barrett remembered he had clippings about it in 
his scrapbook. No doubt these will be interesting to Gallaudet 
students and football fans of the younger generation as well 
as to those who were at college at that time. We will first 
quote the account of the game written by “Van”, (the late Rev. 
Harry Van Allen) who was the college correspondent of the 
Deaf-Mutes' Journal at that time. The date is December 6, 
’ 86 . 


“During the first part of the past week, arrangements were 
made by the Kendalls, for a game of foot-ball with the 
Annapolis Naval Academy team, and Saturday noon the Ken- 
dalls, accompanied by some half a-dozen students, went to 
Annapolis, arriving there at two o’clock. The team hurried 
to the Naval Academy, and as the train on which the Ken- 
dalls were to return was to leave at four o'clock, the game 
was begun as soon as the men could don their uniforms. One 
of the cadets was chosen referee, and on account of the limited 
time at the disposal of the visitors, it was agreed that the 
innings should be each thirty minutes in duration with five 
minutes’ intermission between them. The day was calm, 
cloudy, and the cold quite severe, and neither side could gain 
any advantage by the choice of goals. The cadets won the 
kick-off and passing the ball backwards, formed a solid phalanx 
around the man with the ball, and tried to force their way 
through the Kendalls’ ranks. Although this manoeuvre was 
new to the Kendalls, it was met effectually, and the Cadets 
were forced to down the ball. It was then passed back to 
the half-back, who fumbled the ball and let it drop. Marsh, 
of the Kendalls, quietly picked the ball up and started for the 
Cadets’ goal, which the full-backs left unprotected, and al- 
though hotly chased by the half-back, who at every step made 
frantic erabs at the jacket of the flying Kendallite, Marsh 
managed to down the ball in goal. The ball was brought 
out, and James sent it neatly over the goal. A series of close 
scrimmages followed until the end of the first half, neither 
side scoring anything. After the intermission, some brisk 
play ensued, James, of the Kendalls, finally capturing the 
ball, as it was thrown backwards by the Cadets’ quarter-back, 
and after a race on the dead run with half the field at his 
heels, succeeded in touching it down in goal. The touch-down, 
however, failed of giving a goal. The play went on first here 
and then there, until at length, Leitner, of the Kendalls, 
managed to get hold of the ball, and evading one or two of 
the Cadets, made a touch-down which gave a goal. During 
the remainder of the game neither side could score any- 
thing, although James got hold of the ball again and touched it 
in the Cadets’ goal. This play was ruled unfair by the re- 
feree on the ground that James had thrown the ball forward 
before he started to run with it. Time being now up, the 
game was given the Kendalls, by a score of 16 to 0. (The 
position of the teams is now given.) 

Our men had to make for the depot on the run to catch 
the train. On the way home, they were jubilant, and when they 
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reached (he College, they were saluted with a round of cheers, 
the like of which has rarely been heard on the Green. In the 
evening a large bonfire was built on the campus, in honor of the 
victory. 

The Cadets had always been considered a very strong 
team, and their recent victory over the Johns Hopkin9 eleven 
had made them champions of Maryland, so there was good 
reason for this excessive rejoicing over the victory. 

The Kendalls played magnificently, and their victory was 
certainly a well earned one. There was throughout a notice- 
able absence of wrangling and quarreling with the referee, 
and absolutely no unnecessary roughness was to be observed. 
One of the officers connected with the Academy was over- 
heard to say, “Those deaf fellows play one of the most 
scientific games I have ever seen.” 

The following ilispatch was printed in the W ashinqton 
Heralds: 

Annapolis, Md., Dec. 4, 1886. — The deaf-mutes from Ken- 
dall College Washington, taught the cadets a point or two 
this afternoon in football. They made 16 points to the cadets’ 
O. The mutes did this by superior agility in passing the ball 
from the snap back to the receiver and then to the halfback, 
and before the cadets could find where the ball was a Ken- 
dall player would be inside their rush line and dashing 
off to their goal like a racehorse. 

They did this three times with so much adroitness that 
the cadets, who generally take defeat much to heart, were 
amused at their own discomfiture. This game was always 
played successfully whenever the cadets pushed the ball up 
to the Kendalls’ goal. 

The postcard to Lawrence F. James was typed by Dr. 
Hotchkiss, dated 2, 15, ’13. First making reference to a col- 
lection for a fund sent to him by James, it goes on to say: — 

To get a letter from you, was like receiving a message 
from one dead. I had not heard anything definite of you since 
those old days when you used to skip around the ball-field. 
The College has turned out many good eleven since your day, 
but none that could beat the Naval Cadets, that honor belongs 
to you alone. It has also had a number of good pitchers, but 
none that could do all that you could do when you tried. 

Your crayon of Dr. Gallaudet still hangs in the Institution 
pallor and reminds me of you. Come in 1914. 

Jno B. Hotchkiss. 


We are sending along pic ures of Messrs. James and Bar- 
ret show'ing how they look forty years after the great game 
at Annapolis. 

My last letter mentioned some of the publicity given to 
Helen Keller’s drive in Los Angeles for the fund for the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Afterwards there were 
several more articles about her. One illustration showed her 
standing near a Chandler Coach Imperial, and stated it was 
placed at her disposal by the W. P. Herbert Company during 
her recent appearance in this vicinity. It was entitled “Helen 
Keller, Blind, Yet ‘Sees’ Her Car.” She visited the establish- 
ment of the W. P. Herbert Co., and selected one of the new 
Chandler Coach Imperials, in order to have suitable trans- 
portation to carry herself and party back and forth between 
Los Angeles and the cities where she appeared, which was 
placed at her disposal by the Herbert officials. She is quoted 
as saving: “Although my eyes are unable to picture the beauties 
of the Chandler, yet it is not difficult for me to visualize 
inwardly the appearance of the car after riding in it. The 
absolute comfort that it gives and the smooth flow of power 
that it conveys, is sufficient for my senses to appreciate its 
wide spread popularity.” From other articles I select a few 
items. “There is probably no more interesting personality 
in the world than Helen Keller of whom Mark Twain so aptly 
since Napoleon’.” 

“Miss Keller, world figure, brilliant, highly cultivated, and 
accomplished, is now devoting her life and talents to the 
betterment and improvement of those similarly afflicted and 
the proceeds of the affair this evening will go to the Helen 
Keller fund for the American Foundation for the Blind.” 

“Mi ss Keller during her visit here was entertained by a 
number of the society matrons of Los Angeles and Pasadena, 
and expressed keen appreciation of the opportunity that was 
afforded her to visit the Southland and enjoy the hospitality 
of California." 
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Besides addressing numerous civic organizations and clubs 
both in Los Angeles and surrounding communities, Miss Kel- 
ler and Mrs. Annie Sullivan Macy addressed two large eve- 
ning meetings at Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles. As 
a direct result of her work here several thousand dollars were 
^raised to further this laudable purpose. Officers of the 
national committee of the Foundation include Calvin Coolidge, 
honorary president, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Chairman. 

❖ 

Sometime ago we mentioned that the Downey Furniture 
Mfg. Co. had purchased an option on a factory at Downey, 
which is in Los Angeles County some 1+ miles from Los Angeles. 
Later the Company bought the factory plant and to celebrate 



THE HAPPY LOOKING CHILDREN OF L. JAMES 


-getting the deed and taking possession they held a Reception 
at the factory, the night of April 17th. We believe nothing 
like this has ever been carried out by a company of deaf men 
and to show how the project is regarded at Downey, we will 
quote the account of the affair printed in The Live Wire, a 
newspaper published at Downey, April 23 : 

FURNITURE FACTORY HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 

The officers of the Downey Furniture Company held open 
house at the plant last Friday night and invited all of Downey 
to come and enjoy their hospitality for the evening. 

A large number of the Downey people availed themselves of 
the opportunity and spent the evening in dancing. Fruit punch 
was also served. 

In addition to the local people present a large crowd of 
people who will be connected with the factory and their friends 
were out for the evening. The most of these people were 
deaf-mutes, the majority of the company being of that class 
of people. To the observer at the affair Friday night it was 
quite evident that the deaf-mutes are a very happy class. 

Most excellent order was maintained at the reception by 
common consent of all those who enjoy it and a fine brand 
of music was dispensed by a good orchestra from the South- 
ern California Gas Company office of Los Angeles, to which 
all, with but few exceptions danced. 

D. A. Jones, who is the general manager of the new company, 
with the able assistance of Mrs. Jones, acted as host and 
they and A. P. McBoyle introduced officers of the company 


to the Downey people. 

W. H. Rothert, President of the company, proved to be a 
very genial gentleman and made friends by his sincere efforts 
to see that everyone enjoyed himself at the reception. He 
stated to a representative of the Live Wire that they hoped 
to have the factory in operation within two months, the time un- 
til then to be occupied in installing machinery and shipping in 
the lumber to be used in the manufacturing of the campanvs 
product. 

At least twenty families will be brought to Downey through 
the establishment of this factory here, and as the business is 
launched and becomes more established the number of em- 
ployees will be greatly increased. Downey people will not be 
backward in welcoming these people to the city. 

v *1* 

LITTLE GRAMS 

The lowa-Nebraska Association of -the Deaf of Southern 
California held their first picnic for this year, at South Park, 
Los Angeles, on May 17. Fifty-nine members were present 
and in the afternoon a number of friends of the members joined 
them, so the picnic assumed quite respectable proportions. 
After a picnic dinner and speeches by Mrs. Richard Bingham 
for Nebraska, and J, W. Barrett for Iowa, the election of offi- 
cers was in order and resulted as follows: President, Harry 
Whalen; Vice-President, Mrs. Sam Brown; Secy.-Treas., Mrs. 
Isaac Wittwer. Another picnic is planned for August and 
probably the Association will have a mid-winter social, like 
the one in 1924, which was very successful and well attended. 

Mrs. Zach B. Thompson, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Raymond Gesner, were at the picnic. Mrs. 
Thompson is making an extended visit with Mrs. Gesner, who 
as Miss Elizabeth Thompson, taught at the Nebraska, Kansas 
and Iowa schools, before her marriage, a year ago to Mr. Ges- 
ner, a young business man of Los Angeles. Mr. Thompson, of 
the Iowa school, will come after the teachers' convention there 
to spend the summer in Los Angeles and vicinity. There are 
now three deaf ‘‘Mrs. Thompsons’’ in our circles. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Thompson, the donor of Thompson Memorial Hall to 
the Minnesota deaf, has been spending the winter and spring 
with her parents and sister in Pasadena. The other is Mrs. 
Frank B. Thompson, who came from New York City with her 
husband about two years ago. They are located on a chicken 
ranch at Owensmouth, a part of the “Charles Weeks Poultry 
Colony,” and say they like it and California. 

The “Windy . City” correspondent will no doubt be interested 
to know that his recent comments on Powder Puffs and Deed 
Hams were discussed at the Iowa picnic, between Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam Brown and the writer. Mrs. Brown once lived at 
Dedham, (pronounced “deedham”), which is quite a different 
and inoffensive name! Incidentally, Sam was pleased to learn 
that his former “pal” was engaged in taking a course in 
journalism at a University of the hearing. It will be inter- 
esting to know if the young man from Hollywood, mentioned 
bv Mr. Gray, carries out his intention of giving employment to 
some of the deaf. 

Yesterday I found another article about Helen Keller, on 
the first page of the Los Angeles Examiner. It had the mis- 
leading heading, "Helen Keller Hears Over the Radio," and 
subtitles, “Frantic test spells hope for the deaf,” and "Helen 
Keller stumbles on new science.” She is now in San Fran- 
cisco and the drama was enacted in the KGO studio of the 
St. Francis Hotel. She was to talk over the radio and a 
test of her voice was being made for broadcasting. The article 
said in part: “The achievement which radio engineers hope 
will be reached ultimately, as a result of experiments with 
Miss Keller, is nothing less than the reading of messages by 
touch from diaphragms similar to those within the receiving 
(Continued on page 502) 
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Psychology and the Deaf 

A lecture delivered before the Teachers’ Association of the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf by Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, Editor of the “American Annals of the Deaf.” 

Professor Fusfeld, a teacher in Gallaudet College at Washington , D. C., is perhaps 
the only psychologist familiar with the deaf who is devoting his time and information 

to the study of the deaf child. 


SYCHOLOGY is a broad field and time will 
permit touching on but a few points. With 
this limitation in mind, let us consider how 
the ordinary individual behaves when he re- 
acts to his environment, or rather how he re- 
acts when his environment acts upon him. The simplest 
sort of response that we can make is termed a reflex act. 
which may manifest itself either as the movement of a 
muscle or the activity of a gland. Such an activity is innate 
in the individual; he does not have to learn how to rto it, 
and it takes place without his conscious knowledge. Tt 
usually is the quickest type of reaction we can make, for in- 
stance, winking the eye when something approaches close 
to the eyeball, or the automatic narrowing and widening of 
the pupil of the eye in response to different brightness of 
light, coughing, sneezing and like actions. We do these 
things naturally, quickly and ordinarily without thought. 

Now what takes place in the individual during the course 
of one such reflex act? For instance, let someone prick 
my arm with a pin, and my natural reaction is to jerk my 
arm away. I do so quickly; I do not pause to think about 
it. What happens is somewhat along this line. The stim- 
ulus applied arouses nervous energy within me, and this 
energy takes definite course. From the area where the 
stimulus first comes in contact with the arm it passes over 
a sensory path of neurones, the units that make up the 
nervous system, until it reaches a so-called nerve center in 
the spinal cord. Passing through this intermediary station, 
the nerve energy is then transmitted to an outgoing path 
of neurones, a motor chain which extends back again to 
the arm. This motor line of neurones, thus activated, 
throws into play the muscles that cause the arm to jerk 
back. 

What has just been explained depicts the lowest level of 
activity, where no higher nerve centers than those located 
in the spinal cord are involved. Let us proceed then to a 
step higher in the scale of activity. Picture to yourself an 
event that takes place every four years on the fourth of 
March. The chief justice of the supreme court is admin- 
istering the oath of office to a new executive of our govern- 
ment. In response, the right arm is jerked up, perhaps 
with almost the same force that I use when someone pricks 
my arm. What is the psychology of it? It is not likely 
that the president is giving a thought to the manner in 
which he raises his arm. It is done quickly, automatically, 
yet it is an activity of a higher level than mere reflex action. 
This time the stimulus, the sound of the voice of the chief 
justice, is applied to the ear. Here also the nerve energy 
aroused passes along a sensory tract from the ear to again 
a nerve center in the spinal cord. But this time the nerve 
energy courses up into the cortex, or highest level of the 
brain itself, to what is called the auditory region, from 
which it passes to another region that controls motor 
action. It then passes, still in active form, down back 
again to the spinal cord where it finds the appropriate 
motor path reaching out to the muscles of the arm, result- 
ing finally in the jerking back of that limb. 

The nerve activity just described illustrates higher level 


than that of mere reflex action. It is this time an activity 
of cortical or brain level. 

Now that we have introduced the brain, let us pause 
there a moment to see how it functions. And let me stress 
this word. Wonderful as the brain is in structure, it is still 
more wonderful in its functioning. You probably have 
heard a good bit about the so-called compartments, or 
shelves, or centers of the brain, with the intimation that 
the surface of the brain or cortex is mapped out with 
specifically lined boundaries into certain areas. You see 
a good deal of this type of psychology in the flaring mag- 
azine sections of the Sunday papers. The truth of the 
matter is that the brain is not so easily disposed of. It is 
not patterned after the cross-word puzzle idea. The brain 
should rather be thought of a unit, a functioning unit, not 
as a pattern or patch-work of centers. When you think 
of the heart and its activity, do you not think of it in sum 
total as a functioning unit? Let me repeat, then, the brain 
when it functions does so not in piecemeal, but as a whole. 
And it does so because the brain is a mass, or network, of 
a myriad of interweaving and intercommunicating nerve 
fibers, neurones, as they are called. It seems likely, how- 
ever that respective groups of these nerve cells and fibers 
have particular functions to perform in controlling the 
activities of the individual. Thus one group specializes in 
receiving auditory impressions, another deals with visual 
experiences, and still another controls our muscular activ- 
ity. and so on, with other groups of cells and fibers spe- 
cializing in a sort of cable service connecting each group 
with the others. 

Thus the respective groups of nerves control separate 
activities of the individual, whether motor or sensory, 
an arrangement that is similar to the great network of in- 
coming and outgoing lines concentrating within the sepa- 
rate “branches” or “centrals” of a main telephone office. 

The first random movement by a babe of the arm, hand, 
and fingers are controlled by the motor groups of neu- 
rones, but later on in life he learns how to co-ordinate 
these random movements so that they, in combination, 
become skilled motor activity. Thus, the original random 
activity may with education be combined into writing with 
a pen, or spelling on the fingers, or playing a violin, and 
so on. These skilled motor acts are controlled by the 
nerves more to the front in the brain. 

I referred above to reflex activity as the lowest level of 
activity, illustrated when I automatically pull my arm away 
upon feeling the prick of a pin. A second and higher step 
of activity is reached when, in the case of the president's 
raising his arm (om taking the oath of office) the motor 
neuron'es in the cortex arouse to activity the motor neu- 
rones in the spinal cord which in turn pull up the muscles 
of the arm. One step more and the scale of motor activity 
is completed when, on another occasion, the president signs 
a bill, thereby executing with his arm, hand and fingers, 
skilled motor activity, bringing into use the frontal mot®r 
areas. 

Now for the sensory or incoming phase of human activ- 
ity. , When the light waves from an object before me strike 
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ray eye, the sensor/'- nerves carry the impression to the 
group of neurones in the brain which deal with vision — and 
the sensation of sight is experienced. This is the first and 
lowest level of sensory activity, or sensation proper. Fol- 
lowing immediately upon this, the second step takes place, 
when other nerves carry the impression to a nearby part 
of the brain so that the original impression is recognized. 
It may be a house, a hat, a word, a cow or an enemy. This 
is the phase known as perception. Let us suppose it is a 
cow. At once, I become aware in rapid kaleidoscopic suc- 
cession of a great host of ideas that dart through my mind. 
I think of the country, great sweeps of meadow land, then 
the hills of central Vermont, Plymouth. Vt., President 
Coolidge, President Harding, the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, Senator Lodge, and so on ad infinitum. And 
when these thoughts were going on, what really happened 
was the arousing to activity of groups and groups of neu- 
rones in the cortex. All of this associating activity of the 
mind came from the simple sensation of light waves from 
an opaque object which for convenience we call “cow.” 

Such in brief is the psychology of how we react along 
sensory and motor lines. We are ready now to combine 
these different types or levels of activity and fit them into 
the general scheme of human behavior. 

Let me be the subject. Picture me walking along the 
street. Suddenly the clang and clamor of fire engines ring 
out upon the air. I hear it all — that is, the vibrations of 
air, known as sound waves, strike my ear, the vibrations 
are passed on through my ear drum, through the apparatus 
in the middle and then the inner ear where it arouses to 
activity the auditory nerve. The latter, thus stimulated 
releases a current of nerve energy which courses along the 
nerve until it reaches the auditory centers in the brain. 
This is the physiology of hearing; thus far it is only sensa- 
tion. And here is where the wonder of psychology begins. 
Immediately upon receiving the sensation of the alarming 
sound, the whole fabric of my nerve system leaps into 
pulsating activity. The nerve energy from the anditory 
region darts across associating or connecting nerve tracts 
to the visual area, to the motor area, to practically every 
nook and corner of my system. Let a message of an im- 
pending danger reach the telephone office in a small town 
and instantly central there will speed the call for help to 
every available connection. So it is in the human tele- 
phone system. With my visual area aroused, I sec before 
me an image of my home, it is in flames, my children, my 
wife, are in great peril. The nerve energy then rushes 
across other connecting nerve fibers to the motor centers, 
whence the centers in the spinal cord are aroused and 
presto! my legs, with the rest of my muscular system in 
tune, start going— and off I am full tilt in the direction of 
my home. 

And as I race along — -strenuous motor activity — you may 
be sure that inwardly my feelings are not at ease. Quite 
the contrary, I am extremely stirred up inside. I am in a 
highly emotional state. Call it fear. If you could see me 
as 1 dash along you would note that my eyes shine wild, 
the muscles are contorted, my face is flushed, my fists are 
clenched, I br'eathe quickly. Inside, my heart is going like 
a trip hammer, and the circulation is very much acceler- 
ated. If you could take my blood and examine it in the 
laboratory you would find an extra proportion of sugar— 
which means the liver is secreting that substance at a rapid 
rate into the blood stream so that the muscles may be 
supplied -with an extra amount of their favorite fuel— thus 
permitting me to make greater sustained muscular exer- 
tion. 

As the result of auditory stimuli I was thrown into an 


emotional state of fear. An auditory stimulus of another 
nature, that derived from a concert, for instance, may give 
quite a different emotional response. In a deaf person 
these auditory stimuli would be ineffective, they w r ould not 
produce the same emotional tone as they would in me. 
Hut if the stimuli appeared to him in the form of light 
waves affecting the visual apparatus— he might very well 
have the same resultant mental experiences whether feel- 
ing, thinking or doing. He has the power mentally of ris- 
ing to the same heights of thought. He has the power 
mentally of reaching the highest forms of action. He has 
the power mentally of experiencing the most subtle thrills 
of emotion. These elements of his personality are aroused 
in him via another channel, but they may be just as em- 
phatic. just as appealing as if they were stimulated through 
hearing. 

And so it is with every experience we have iii life. For 
everything we do, whether it be eating, walking, speaking, 
signing, thinking, there is a definite physiological proce- 
dure, and a definite mental result, which upon analysis 
may be revealed in much the same light as has been here 
illustrated. 

Turning now from these general phases of psychology, 
let us consider some ideas relating to the type of individ- 
uals with whom we are most concerned, namely deaf chil- 
dren. 

In the preliminary announcement of the International 
Conference of Teachers of the Deaf to be held in London 
this summer, it was stated that one of the subjects to be 
dealt with would be “The Psychology of the Deaf Child.” 
In a subsequent announcement this title was amended to 
read “The Psychology of the Born-Deaf Child.” Whence 
the change? Evidently a true psychologist was responsible 
for it. 

It is my contention that there is no such thing as “the 
deaf child”. There may be children who inherit their 
deafness, there may be children who are congenitally 
deaf, there may be children who lost their hearing in 
earl\ r infancy, at the age of 2. 3, 4. or 5: there may be chil- 
dren in whom the faculty of speech had already been de- 
veloped prior to the onset of deafness, and there may be 
children who are simply more or less hard of hearing. 
Such are the different ranges along the scale of deafness, 
and such are the different types of deaf children. Is it not 
a fallacy to throw these divergent types into a common 
mold to be called artificially “the deaf child .' Surely it is 
evident to the teacher of deaf children, that each of the 
types I have just mentioned presents a classroom problem 
that is quite different from that of any of the others. In 
each case the teacher battles with a different learning 
problem. In each case the learning ability varies from the 
others. The problem of imparting language to a child who 
has never had any auditory experience is quite different 
from that of giving a command of English to one who. 
though deaf, has already had such experience. Further, 
this problem, not to mention the task of speech teaching, 
becomes particularly arduous when all of these varying 
types confront the teacher — sometimes an inexperienced 
teacher — within the bounds of a single classroom. 

In theory, the ideal school will be one where the children 
are allotted to a teacher in homogeneous groups, where 
each teacher deals with a group of children who present 
only one phase of the varying types of deafness. 

You wonder probably, why I come before you, a group 
of teachers of the deaf, to present what may seem to you 
an all too evident fact. But I trust you will see with me 
why this, nevertheless, is an important matter. Only a few 
years ago, there was conducted under the direction of Dr. 
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Rudolph Pintner, then of the Ohio State University, an ex- 
tensive survey of the mental and educational attainment of 
deaf children, a study that had great significance for edu- 
cators of the deaf. By means of standardized tests, over 
two thousand deaf children were included to establish so- 
called norms or standards. A few words here as to how 
these standards were derived are pertinent to what I am 
trying to explain. For the purposes of the mental test, all 
the deaf children were separated according to age, giving 
us thereby, an 8-year-old, a 9-year-old, a 10-year-old norm, 
and so on up. For the moment, let us examine any one of 
these groups, the 10-year-olds for instance. All the chil- 
dren 10 years old who took the tests were ranked in order, 
the one having the highest score at the top, followed by the 
one with the next highest score, and so on down, with the 
child having the lowest score at the bottom. The child 
who fell at the middle of this distribution represented the 
median or typical case. To all practical intent, you may 
call this child the average child for that group, that is, any 
10-vear-old child who obtains such a score would be the 
average 10-year-old deaf child, and any one of that age 
with a higher score in such a test is better mentally than 
the average, and inversely when the score is below the 
average. 

Now let us examine the educational norms, and let us 
again refer to the 10-year group. The norm or standard 
of educational accomplishment that is, in language, gram- 
mar, history, geography, etc., which could be expected of 
deaf children for that age was obtained by the same method 
of distribution. But it is at this point that we must quarrel 
with the methods of the distinguished psychologists. Their 
procedure was perfectly legitimate were they dealing with 
only normal children. But they were studying deaf chil- 
dren, and they made the fundamental fallacy of throwing 
into the one mold to be measured by the same standard, all 
the differing types of deaf children. And what they pur- 
ported to extract from their findings was a standard of 
what “the deaf child” at each age should be able to do. If 
you will examine this more closely, the significance of this 
will become apparent. Of all the 10-year-old “deaf” chil- 
dren we may assume that some were congenitally deaf, 
some acquired deafness at varying ages, and some others 
were perhaps hard-of-hearing children. We may assume 
also that, mentality being equal, the two last-named classes 
of children, that is, hard-of-hearing children and those who 
lost hearing at different stages of childhood, had acquired 
a greater command of language and other factors that com- 
prise what we call educational equipment, than those born 
deaf, and hence should rank higher in an educational test. 
Now, if all 10-year-old children are ranked according to 
score, without any distinction as to type of deafness, w-hat 
does the mid score represent? Surely it is not typical of 
w'hat congenitally deaf children can do, nor does it do jus- 
tice to the child in any of the other groups. 

Further, this method of throwing together all types of 
deaf children, and picking out the mid child as representa- 
tive of “the d§af child,” carries with it a still greater injus- 
tice. For the results of such a study will necessarily pun- 
ish unduly the institutional type of school, whereas it favors 
unnecessarily the day-school type. 

Why this is so is evident when one compares the two 
types of schools as to the nature of the children making up 
the school population. On my visits to schools for the 
deaf last fall. I had the opportunity to observe the work of 
a number of the largest day-schools in the country. I 
noted, not from mere observation but from careful measure- 
ment with the audiomenter, that in these same day-schools 
there was a greater proportion of children who were merely 
hard of hearing, and who were in school equipped educa- 


tionally far in advance of children not so fortunate as 10 * 
their hearing. Throw such children against a norm ir» 
which all types are included, and of course day-school chil- 
dren, though of no higher mental caliber, w’ill rank higher 
than the average for all deaf children of that age. Hence, 
the unjust conclusion that the day-school produces better 
results than does the institution. 

I beg to leave this thought with you then, that good 
pyschology demands that we recognize in each type of deaf 
child a separate, a distinct, school problem, requiring each 
its own distinct treatment. 

That matter settled, let us turn to a scrutiny of other fac- 
tors concerned in the psychology of deaf children. The 
first of these deals with the physical basis. Aside from the 
handicaps of lack of hearing and the consequent lack of 
speech development, deaf children in the main are physical 
counterparts of other children. One investigator, after 
finding from measurements that the heads of deaf children 
are smaller than the heads of other children, concluded that 
this is due to a failure on the part of certain areas of the 
brain to develop. This theory, may I add, seems a trifle 
far-fetched to say the least. 

The questions as to whether deaf children are shorter or 
taller than normal children, whether they are heavier or 
lighter, whether they have a stronger or weaker grip with 
the hands, w'hether they have keener acuity in the senses 
that remain to them — all of these questions, it appears to 
me, have never been authoritatively determined. They 
leave wide open an interesting field for the psychological 
investigator. 

How'ever, experiment has established certain facts re- 
garding the differences in the senses that are of particular 
interest to us. One of these is the fact that the average 
individual will respond to a stimulus to the eye in .18 s. 
whereas if the stimulus affects the ear, the response 
can be made in .15 s. In other words, w r e may respond to 
a stimulus that reaches us via the ear more quickly than to 
one through the eye. The difference appears slight — a 
mere matter of .03 s. But this difference, small as it is, is 
of importance to us. The responses that the hearing child 
makes in school would take 20 per cent less time than those 
responses that lie makes to the things he sees. Or, if he 
depended upon his ears he could cover ground more quick- 
ly. This gives hearing children an additional advantage 
over deaf children, so far as schooling is concerned. It 
also makes patent to teachers of the deaf that deaf children, 
may in the course of their education, actually fall farther 
behind in the comparative ground covered. A suggestion 
that this fact is recognized by the leaders in our work is 
borne out by a study made only a few years ago by Mr. R. 
O. Johnson, formerly superintendent of the Indiana School. 
In this study six of the most prominent educators of the 
deaf were asked the following questions: “How rapidly 
does a deaf child (born deaf or losing hearing before ac- 
quirement of speech) entering school at 7 years of age, 
catch up with a hearing child of corresponding age? And 
does he ever catch up? Both of these questions were an- 
swered unanimously with “He never catches up.” 

Assuming the validity of this statement, then we postu- 
late that deaf children are different from normal children, 
and as teachers of these children we may well be concerned 
with the question, What are the factors, what are the influ- 
ences, that result in a mentality that varies from the nor- 
mal? 

The very first of these factors is, of course, the physical 
difference. Whereas normal children progress in their de- 
velopment and adaptation to their environment with the aid 
of the five major senses, deaf children are retarded in this 
process because they hit upon only four cylinders, so to 
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speak. Some enthusiasts are of the opinion that because 
deaf children are deprived of one of the important senses, 
they make up for it by greater keenness in those that re- 
main. This may be so in a few gifted individuals, but I 
fear I am not ready to subscribe whole-heartedly to this 
theory. 

Another factor, — an important one — that tends to pro- 
duce a “different'’ type of personality, is the influence of 
pre-school life upon the mentality of deaf children. It is 
this period that is most potent in stamping upon them the 
label of abnormality. They are shut off from all the 
normal pleasurable experiences of the home derived prin- 
cipally from hearing. They cannot partake fully of the 
plgy experiences of other children. And, far more import- 
ant than all, they are deprived of the opportunity to ac- 
quire the mental development that comes from hearing, 
understanding, and using speech, the great medium for 
exactness in expression. 

When deaf children are finally sent to school, they al- 
ready face the future under an imposing handicap. Add 
to this the fact that life in an institution can degenerate to 
a type resembling medieval seclusion, we should not won- 
der that the stamp of abnormality becomes more indelibly 
impressed. In proportion as institutional iife deviates from 
home environment so much will deaf children deviate from 
normal. In so far as the institution entrenches behind a 
Chinese wall, isolated from the community, in so far as its 
activities do not mingle with the great stream of life about 
it, to that extent will deaf children stand apart from the 
normal. 

The great majority of our deaf children spend the most 
impressionable years of their life away from home. These 
are the years when the correct social habits can be instilled. 
This is the period in life most essential to establishing— 
for good or for bad — character, self-reliance. Should we 
not keep account of what we are doing along this line? 

There is still one other obstacle in the path of our chil- 
dren that retards them in their progress toward normality. 
I refer to public opinion. Is it necessary for me to give 
you instances of what outsiders erroneously think of the 
deaf? This is a more or less intangible influence, yet it can 
be an obstacle that is at times a serious barrier. 


As a result of these factors, we have what is sometimes 
called the psychology of the deaf. The deaf are called 
“queer.” They are termed “abnormal." But to us, as 
their teachers, there is the certainty that these children 
need not forever bear the mark of such labels. The “deaf 
muteisms” may be erased and the “queernesses” smoothed 
out. For, examples of success among the men and women 
who are the products of our schools are too numerous to 
permit any doubt of this. 



SMITH WILLIAMS, who has been cook at the Alabama School for 
the Deaf for 47 years and bar witnessed many rha-pr: taken place 
there during hit long life at the school. 



MISS BESSIE TAYLOR 
Zanesville, Ohio 


MISS FANNIE MILLS 
Oakhill, \Y. Va. 


NELLIE E. MILLS 
Zanesvile, Ohio 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


KU 


By Dr. J. H. Cloud 



MR. AND MRS. EDWARD M. CODY AND THEIR SON 
EDWARD, Jr.. CHENEYS, NEBRASKA. 

JVVA, Kansas, and Tennessee are three schools 
sensibly recognizing the value of correct signs 
in their proper places by offering worthy prizes 
for best platform delivery in the Literary 
Societies of their respective schools. If there 
are others we are net informed . — Iowa Hawkeye. 

“Sensibly recognizing the value of correct signs in their 
proper places.” That’s it. Since it is the sensible thing to do 
why not make it unanimous. Correct signs in the English 
order are nothing less than moving pictures sketched in the 
air, an invaluable educational aid to the deaf, a wonderful 
mental stimulus, and no more of a deferent in the acquisi- 
tion of English than the regular movies in general use in 
practically all the schools. 

* * * 

In the Twenty-third Biennial Report of the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, Superintendent Stevenson recommends 
that a Field Agent be appointed, whose chief duty shall be 
to seek out all children eligible to an education in the state 
and arrange for their admission to school. He further re- 
commended that the Field Agent have headquarters at the 
school and assume the duties of Chief of the Division for the 
Deaf of the State Bureau of Labor and Industries. Under 
such an arrargement, the Lone Star feels that the conditions 
would be ideal and that efficient service would be rendered 
to both the school and the deaf of the state . — Lone Star. 

Superintendent Stevenson's recommendation for the ap- 
pointment of a field agent with headquarters at the school at 
Faribault who also shall assume the duties of chief of the 
Labor Bureau for the Deaf might be advantageously followed 
in a number of states where there is only one state school for 
the deaf and no day schools of any consequence. Where there 
are rival schools with overlapping territory the chief of the 
Labor Bureau had better confine himself to the duties of the 
Bureau alone and let the schools do their own fieldagenting. 

• * * 

The North Carolina School for the Deaf along with about 
ten other schools in the state are just now confronted with a 
decidedly embarrassing situation, the working out of which 
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will be watched with keen interest. Superintendent Goodwin 
has been advised by the governor of a law recently passed by 
the North Carolina assembly, requiring pupils of that school 
and of other schools in the state who are able to do so, “to 
pay the actual cost for beard and care.” We hope someone 
misinterpreted the meaning of the law. Between the require- 
ments of this law, if there is one, the patrons of the North 
Carolina School will probably find some rough sailing . — North 
Dakota Banner. 

The North Carolina act is decidedly a retrogressive meas- 
ure. In the light of similar legislation elsewhere, happily 
later abandoned, it will not prove financially remunerative to 
the state. Its tendency will be to keep some children out of- 
school and encourage the parents of others to remove to 
where no such discrimination exists. The state owes every 
teachable child at least a common schcol education and it is 
enlightered selfishness on the part of the state to see that 
every child gets it. In order to faciliate such a worthy 
objective education should be made as easy and inexpensive as 
possible. As long as there are anywhere in the state free 
schools for the hearing so long should there be at least one 
free school for the deaf. Patrons of the school pay to the 
state taxes in proportion to their resources and for the state 
to demand additional compensation in return for common 
schooling is a species of extra taxation abhorrent to the glori- 
ous American spirit o£ free education. 

* * * 

Reading circles should be organized among the ex-pupils 
which would broaden the mind, and give them a view of what 
the world is doing outside of their own humble selves. We 
are afraid that when some of our pupils get through school 
they quit learning. When they have finished school, they 
just begin life . — Kansas Star. 

The Star editor senses a need but does not present a work- 
ing plan calculated to meet the loeig felt want. What sort 
of an organization has he in mind? How would he have it 
conducted? Why confine the circle tc ex-pupils? Why not 
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include graduates as well? Since reading is of paramount 
importance all throtgh life why not stress the formation of 
the reading habit in the schools? If the reading habit is not 
acquired during the school age is it likely to be formed later 
on ? 

Language mastery is a prime objective in all the schools. 
It is acquired chiefly through reading, especially through vol- 
untarily and habitual reading. The formation of the read- 
ing habit in a great majority of cases requires intelligent en- 
couragement, guidance, assistance, and grading. Pupils left 
to their own devices, as they often are, usually go in for 
pictures and the sporting page. That gets them next to no- 
where in language. It seems to me that each school should 
have a highly qualified “supervisor of reading,” or some 
other all embracing title, whose combined duties would make 
him librarian, custodian of the reading room, editor of the 
school paper and chief contributor to the children’s pages, 
director of the lecture course of the literary societies, and in- 
structor in reading. His prime objective would be to get each 
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individual pupil interetsed in reading through providing 
worth while and interesting reading of proper grade and get- 
ting the pupil interested through the conversational and story 
among them the establishment of “reading circles" of some 
kind as suggested by the Star editor. But the habitual reader 
will prefer to be a “circle” all by himself, a way peculiar to 
habitual readers. 

» » * 

As a matter of permanent record the following item clipped 
from The M ississippian is worth passing around: 

DEAF FOUNDERS 

It is a matter of interest to learn the following state schools 
and other schools for the deaf were founded by deaf men: 

Utah Schorl, Harry C. White. 

Arizona School. Harry C. White. 

North Dakota School, A. S. Spears. 

South Dakota School. J. Ames Simpson. 

Oregon School, William S. Smith. 

New Mexico School, L. M. Larson. 


Indiana School, William Willard. 

Kansas School, Philip A. Emery. 

Georgia S'chool, John L. Flournoy. 

Florida School, T. S. Coleman. 

Arkansas School, Joseph Mount. 

Nebraska School, W. M. French. 

Central New York School, Alphonso Johnson. 

Western Pennsylvania School, A. Woodside. 

Northern New York School, Harry C. Rider. 

Chicago Day School, Philip A. Emery. 

St. Louis Day School, Delos A. Simpson. 

New England Industrial School, William B. Sweet. 

It will be observed that H. C. White and P. A. Emery are 
credited with two schools each. It is doubtful if any hear- 
ing founder of a school for the deaf can claim such a record. 
The Simpsons who founded the St. Louis and South Dakota 
Schools are brothers. While credit is not given it seems that 
the Rev. J. M. Koehler founded what subsequently developed 
into the school at Scranton, Pa. The only school of which 
we have any knowledge in which a deaf head succeeded the 
deaf founder is the St. Louis Day, now the Gallaudet School. 
The third head of this school was also deaf. There the deaf 
succession ends. 

• • » 

The following interesting statement is bv F. D. Neesam in 
the Wisconsin Times'. 

Several years back Colonel Baughman, of Frederick. 
Maryland, managed a baseSall team. When he had a hard 
game in prospect and wanted to strengthen his team, he would 
get star players from the Marvland School for the Deaf. 
He did not argue that their deafness rendered them incapable 
of playing good baseball, but was mighty glad to get their 
services and the deaf boys helped him win. So well did he 
think cf their playing that he tried to get them to desert 
their own school team to play on his and when the authorities 
decided that if the school had a game the boys would have to 
put the’r full streng h in the field and not play on any other 
team, he was peeved. 

This is the Colonel Baughman, commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles in Maryland, who now forbids the deaf the privilege 
of driving their automobiles. When he could use the deaf to 
his own advant"ge he wcu'd even try to get them to forget 
their loyalty and duty to their own school. 

We wonder if the failure to get star players off the Mary- 
land School team soured him against the deaf. 

We hope Maryland will soon be rid of such a Commissioner, 
who plainly shows he is unwor hy of the office. 

* * » 

EDWARD MICHAEL CODY 

Out where the west begins, near the post office hamlet of 
Cheneys, Nebraska, some ten miles from Lincoln, Edward 
Michael Cody resides on a rich 80 acre farm which he owns 
and successfullv conducts and where he was born July 4th. 1874. 
His parents were among the early settlers of the vicinity and 
in building up the homestead they endured the usual hard- 
ship of pioner life, hardships of which Mr. Cody himself 
had his full share. Mr. Cody attended the Nebraska School 
at Omaha altogether for about four years, leaving at the age 
of 17 to assist in lifting the mortgage from the old home- 
stead. Since he began to farm on his own accoun Mr. Cody 
has specialized in the production of milk. The following il- 
luminating statement is by YV. J. Kirkbride, the manager of the 
Lincoln Sanitary Dairy Company, under date of April 17, 
1925; addressed to Mrs. Ola C. Blankenship, to whom we are 
indebted for the date of the sketch, “Mr. Cody has operated 
a milk route gathering milk for farmers around Cheney, 
Nebraska for many years. He has been hauling milk to our 
Company at Lincoln for at least ten years. 

“We have seen him work under all kinds of conditions — 
when the storms wers bad and the roads almost impassable. 
Yet he is is the same good natured Irishman, always ready 
and willing to render service. He never complains nor feels 
out of sorts. He has rendered such good service to the farm- 
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ers in his locality that there never has been any competition 
in his line. 

“We are all so very much interested in Mr. Cody because 
he ha* made good in spite of his handicap. We know him so 
well that we can talk with him by just making a few signs 
and he gets along fine with all of c»ur men. We play many 
jokes on him, yet we have never seen him mad and he always 
has some kind of a comeback. Mr. Cody works hard but al- 
ways has time to stop and carry on a lead pencil conversation 
with anyone who wants to talk. He renders much service 
for everyone with whom he comes in contact. We consider 
him a very successful man and an asset to this community. 

“He has never been a quitter and is always willing to help 
the other fellow lift his load. 

“We are very happy for the privilege of saying a good 
word for Mr. Cody, of Cheneys, Nebraska.' 1 

Mr. Cody is a good neighbor and always willing to help 
the farmers of his neighborhood and does not lack for help 
himself when needed. While born and raised on the farm 
where he now resides Mr. Cody has travelled quite a bit, on 
one occasion spending some ten months in a tour of the Paci- 
fic coast and intervening states. 

Mr. Cody has three deaf sisters, Mrs. B. F. Marshall, York, 
N.eb., mother of the famous athlete Charles Marshall; Mrs. 
John De Vries, of Cheneys, and Mrs. Arthur Troyer, of Col- 
lege View. Mr. Cody was married July 19, 1922, to Miss 
Stacia Kuta, a graduate of the Nebraska School, a class of 1910, 
and of Galiaudet College, class of 1915. They have three 
children, two sons and a daughter. They are planning to 
erect a modern bungalow in the near future mi the farm 
where they reside. 

» • • 

Readers of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal who fail to note the 
poetic effusions of Mr. J. Frederick Meagher, which usually 
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appear at the head of the Chicago news letters, are depriving 
themselves of a treat. The subtile influence of Goldsmith, 
Riley, Campbell, and the whole company of poets is discern- 
able in the rhythmic flashes which serves as headlights for 
the advancing columns of windy city news. Here are a few, 
salvaged at random, somewhat emasculated without the com- 
ment which they served to introduce: 

111 fares the flock, and duller grows their wit, 

When Meagher handfuls gather at the “lit,” 


The greatest signists churn Chicagos airs 
Before an audience of empty chairs. 

“Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” was a song we’d often 
sing; 

"Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” it sure had a rancorous 
ring; 

No longer we sign it in sorrow, no longer we mutter and 
moan — 

Nor longer we dread the tomorrow with grimance and 
glower and groan. 

Hip-hip, old pard, 

On good Grand Boulevard, 

You'll find our happy aged at play in their own garage- 
vard. 


A sturdy silent, Sacwards bound, 
Cried, “Taximan, don’t tarry 
And I’ll pay thee a copper pound 
If thou wilt fleetly ferry 
Me up to see that braw auld Scott 
The grisley, grim MacGregor — 
Who maketh He-man mo'ions, not 
Such sissy-signs as Meagher.” 


The world is full of kickers 
Since to kick is not a crime — 

But you never see them kicking 

When they have a real good time. 


Now I sit me down to eat — 

But not on whey nor shredded wheat; 
If, ere I rise, I hap’ to bust 
You'll lend a safety pin, I trust. 


This job of writing for the press may seem all milk and 
honey, 

— Cu*e, coysome girls with golden curls to cluster round 
you thick ; 

But bless your bosom, brother, ’tis devoid of mirth or 
money — 

No matter what the “L” vou write, someone is sure to 
kick ! ! ! 


Robs Deaf and Dumb Aunt 

A weeping bridegroom stood in the dock at Liverpool, today 
charged with stealing £15, the life savings of his aunt. Ac- 
cused was Robert Roberts (21), and he admitted when ar- 
rested that he stole the money to get married, and be able to 
buy some nice clothes for the bride. 

“I had been courting my girl for three years,” he told the 
magistrate, “and it had become necessary to marry her without 
further delay.'’ 

It wa s stated the aunt in the case was deaf and dumb and on 
going irtto hospital last month she handed over the money to 
the care of the prisoner's mother, who concealed it in a box 
under her bed. 

Prisoner was bound over on promising to repay the money 
and he left the Court on the arm of his smiling bride. — Bel- 
fast Telegraph, Feh. 20. 


REAL THINGS 

There were three or four tawny spots on the little boy's 
blue “knickers”. The two kind old ladies liked his pleasant 
smile, but they wondered why his “mother did not patch 
with a color to match”. Then the little boy in the blue 
"knickers” with the tawny spots blushed deeply and burst 
out: “That ain’t no patch! That’s me!" — Selected. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO OBEY 

The schoolgirl was sitting with her feet stretched far out 
into the aisle, and was busily chewing gum, when the teacher 
espied her. “Mary!” called the teacher sharply. “Yes ma’am?” 
questioned the pupil. “Take that gum out of your mouth 
and put your feet in!” was the command difficult to be obeyed. 
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By J . If. H oil’s on 


T IS ALWAYS with pleasure that we chroni- 
cle accomplishments of children of deaf par- 
ents. To successfully rear children to matu- 
rity is the highest test of parenthood, and the 
fact that it is being, done regularly and often 
is one of the greatest arguments in favor of the continued 
outlay of public funds in behalf of the special education of 
the deaf. For only by its proper continuation may the 
superiority of the human race persist. In this issue we 
present pictures of the two talented daughters of Mr. and 




Dorothy Emily, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Bowen, of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Miss Bowen is a teacher in the Faribault 
School for the Deaf and also Athletic Instructor. 


Mrs. J. S. S. Bowen. Dorothy Bowen is a teacher and ath- 
letic instructor at the Minnesota School for the Deaf. She 
is a fine swimmer and otherwise a wonderful athlete, and 
an excellent dancer, having- studied dancing at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dorothy's younger sister, Mary N. 
Bewen, though still in her teens, is assistant girls’ super- 
visor at the Minnesota school. A high school graduate, 
she expects later on to be a teacher too. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowen have a pardonable pride in their two daughters 
Here’s wishing them success and may they tread in the 


footsteps of other illustrious daughters of deaf parents mak- 
ing the world better for their presence and reflecting credit 
upon their parenthood. 



A street-car conductor, found himself through his frugal 
habits, at the age of 48 in possession of twenty thousand 
dollars. This was quite enough he reasoned, to support 
himself and wife in comfort. Accordingly he quit his job. 
But the expected happiness which was to accompany his 
leisure did not materialize. So he sought employment in 
various lines, but the incentive to work, the need of money, 
was not there. One evening his wife returning home found 
her husband dead, a suicide. Life had lost all attractions 
for the former street car conductor and he sought the 
easiest way out. 


This brings to memory that there has been in proportion 



Dorothy Bowen is an excellent dancer, having studied dancing at the 
University of Minnesota. 
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to the total number of deaths amongst the deaf in Cali- 
fornia an unusual ratio of suicides. Counting offhand, there 
have been 13 suicides within the last few decades. Most 
of these have been young, in the twenties. The chief con- 
tributing cause has been loneliness, perhaps aggravated by 
sickness, family troubles, lack of suitable employment, et 
cetera. 

Loneliness is bound to be an affliction centering around a 
certain few of the deaf. But for the majority, given rea- 
sonable employment, a knowledge of the sign language, a 


MARY N. BOWEN 

few close friends with whom to use this language, and mem- 
bership in one or more of the numerous clubs and socities 
which the deaf maintain, and the average deaf man is fixed 
for life. He has a world all his own, limited and concen- 
trated it may be, but therefore the more interesting. 

A college man once remarked to the writer that a college 
education mkjht not be measured strictly in dollars and 
cents, but it had an ulterior value in it that gave its posses- 
sor one incomparable advantage. It was not necessary for 
a college graduate to spend his spare time in the manner 
most of our Sunday and holiday crowds do, riding aimlessly 
around on street cars and automobiles. A college education 
may not always show a high return financially, but its re- 
turns in the way of turning idle hours into interesting and 
helpful thoughts and occupations are incalculable. In this 
respect any kind of an education is beneficial to the deaf. 
When the threshold of learning to read interestingly and 
profitably is passed, there remains the education which 
leads one on to serving his fellow deaf, in any of the nu- 
merous ways possible, through the press, the clubs, and 
other activities germane to the deaf. A man thus occupied 
is certainly not lonely and the idea of self destruction is 
furthermost from his mind. 

♦> * ❖ 

As was expected Governor Richardson signed the so- 
called Breed bill imposing restrictions upon the issuance 
of licenses to automobile drivers. Though a test for hear- 


ing is included in the new law, the latter is not aimed 
specifically at the deaf, and does not affect persons now 
holding drivers’ licenses. The whole matter is the out- 
come of a public demand that some measures be taken to 
curb the ever increasing death list due to auto accidents. 
Whether the passage of this law 7 will reduce the hazard of 
automobile driving, remains to be seen. 

❖ * v 

The California Association of the Deaf has definitely de- 
cided to hold its next convention in Oakland, during the 
coming July 4th w 7 eek. Ceremonies w 7 ill be under the 
auspices of the Oakland Silent Athletic Club, w 7 hich will 
insure a pleasant and profitable time to all who may at- 
tend. 

❖ * v 

The Mueller Company of Decatur, Illinois, is one of the 
largest manufacturers of plumbing supplies in the country. 
They publish a magazine called the “Mueller Record” and 
in giving an account of the annual picnic of the company’s 
employee’s the Record publishes a photo showing the deaf 
employees enjoying themselves in a group. The Record 
has this to say : 

While tramping around the picnic grounds looking for 
photographs a record reporter came upon a strongly 
silent group, talking and laughing without uttering a sound.. 
The group was composed of deaf-mutes. There are a 
number of them in our organization, but generally speak- 
ing, they are efficient. A word, a look or a motion from a 
foreman is all that is necessary. They are quick to under- 
stand and ttiey are industrious. LacKing in the power of 
speech has emphasized their power of concentration. 


Mary Normanddie Bowen, Dorothy Bowen’s younger sister, and still 
in her teens is a girls’ supervisor at the Faribault school. A high school 
graduate, Mary plans to be a teacher like her sister. 



A social gathering at the Oakland Silent Athletic Club. This was termed a barn dance, hence the variety of costumes in evidence. 
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If the facial expression and animation of this group can 
be trusted as an index, it is reasonable to believe that no 
Other group of similiar size more thoroughly enjoyed the 

picnic. 

These are good words coming directly from those who 

employ the deaf and therefore all the more valuable. 

4. 4. 

Eastern friends of Murray Campbell, former New Yorker, 
have made many inquiries as to his state of health follow- 
ing his recent illness. That he is up and around is at- 
tested by the pictures presented in this issue of the 
Worker. This is all the more remarkable in that he side 
stepped the grave by the narrowest of margins. It took 
the best surgical skill in the country and cost a small for- 
tune to put Murray on his feet. So remarkable were the 
series of operations and so successful were they that the 
methods used and the results obtained were broadcasted by 
radio for the benefit of many interested listeners. No one 
was more surprised at his recovery than his nurse, who 
from her experience had not the faintest idea that recovery 
was possible. Though Mr. Campbell will never be the 
Tobust man he once was, he and his wife will celebrate 


New Yorkers will be interested in gazing or.ee more on the 
physiognomy of Murray Campbell the genlteman on the right. Mr. 
Campbell recently underwent a series of surgical operations, which 
snatched him from the vety jaws of death. The individual monopolizing 
the center of the picture is none other than “The Argonaut." 


Taken unawares this picture presents a study in humanity. From 
left to right. A \V. Patterson, Murray Campbell, J. W. Houson. W. S- 

Runde. 

fingers?” The answer is simple. It is the word “ease.” 
Try it out yourself. As au easy word to spell the writer 
has always had in mind the word “Hun.” The average deaf 
person is little concerned over the ease with which words 
may be spelled, but he is vitally interested in the clearness 
with which they are spelled. Avaunt the sloppy and care- 
less finger manipulator. 


p esent conditions by touring the southern end of the 
state. 


From l’rincipal Caldwell of the California school comes 
this query, “What is the easiest word to spell on your 
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According to a Chicago savant, the sense of touch is 
almost lost to the human race and the sense of hearing is 
rapidly going. All round us, he states, are wonderful 
sounds and melodies that do not penetrate the average 
person’s mind To the din of cities is attributed much for 
the present state of affairs. We do not know whether the 
Chicago man is right, but it strikes us that his argument 
is plausible, and it seems that his statement that present 
day humanity depends wholly on its eyes for sensations, 
is significant. 


It has been said that only the game fish, the worth- 
while variety swim tip stream. The others, the less valu- 
able, float with the current. Thus it is with life. The most 
ambitious and capable men and women struggle constantly 
against adversities. As game fish swim up stream, so do 
they meet with and overcome obstacles daily. They have 
goals to ultimately nttain, but meanwhile this surmount- 


ing obstacles affords them a certain degree of satisfaction! 
if not pleasure. Even as the vast majority of fish float 
with the current, so is it with humanity. To take life easy, 
day by day, with no serious thought of the morrow, is- 
the philosophy of most. In this respect deaf men and 
women are not unlike their hearing brethren. Yet the 
current that carries the hearing along to poverty and de- 
pendence, acts more swiftly in the case of the deaf. Those- 
of the deaf who struggle upward find the battle even more 
difficult. But they should not despair. Every day brings 
its difficulties, its problems to be solved. There may be 
bitterness and disappointment, but to those who w'ill at 
least a moderate amount of success may be expected. It 
w'as the poet, who said — 

Let us then be up and doing, 

H'ith a heart for any fate. 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to loait. 


DISCOVERED 

Teacher: “Now you have in front of you the north, on your 
right the east and on your left the west. What have you 
behind you ?” Small Boy — “A paach. I told mother you’d see 
ft!’’ 


Housewife — Got a hacking cough and a headache? Well,. 
Tve a little wood you could hack and it might cure your 
headache. 

Tramp — Much obliged, mum. but my headache ain’t of 
the splittin’ variety. -Opinion. 





UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF THE ABBE SICARD IN FOIU SSERT, HIS NATIVE VILLAGE IN TOULOUSE, SEPTEMBER, 1922 


Left : Monsieur Poujol, President of the Society of Deaf- 
Mutes of Toulouse. Right: Monsieur Henri Gaillard. of Paris 


Bronze palm leaf on the pedestal of the bust — the tribute 
of the Amerlan deaf. 
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American Instructors of the 
Deaf 

THE TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING 
OF THE CONVENTION 

The Twenty-fourth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the Iowa School for 
the Deaf June 29 to July 4, 1925. 

Preparations are under way at the Iowa School for the 
Deaf to entertain a record attendance. The favorable situa- 
tion of the city near the geographical center of the country 
takes away at least one major excuse for not attending: it 
cannot truthfully be said “It is so far out there.” 

The Matter of Accommodations 

Accommodations will be available in the Iowa School at 
the rate of $10 for the term of the convention. Two dollars 
per day will be charged for accommodations covering less than 
the full term. For meals only the charge will be fifty cents 
per meal. 

The lodging accommodations are ample. In the case of 
single persons, several may be asked to share one room. The 
Iowa School has no large dormitories. Married couples should 
make reservations, and will be assigned rooms in the order 
of application. 

Location of The Iowa School 

The Iowa School is just out of the city limits, two miles 
distant from the center of the city, on a street railway exten- 
sion running cars hourly. A paved road leads to the school. 
There are several hotels in the city available for those who 
prefer to stay “outside,” but we feel that all who come will 
prefer to accept the accommodations provided at the school. 

Council Bluffs a Railway Center 

As to transportation, truly all roads lead to Council Bluffs 
Railway lines radicate in all directions, while fifteen important 
auto highways cross the Missouri here. We urge those who 
having cars to come in them, and thus enhance the pleasures 
of the outing. Good roads are everywhere in Iowa and Ne- 
braska ; and those living east can consider the Convention 
a stop-over on a western trip, as Colorado is only three 
days' pleasant journey from here by auto. For those coming 
by rail, the Colorado capital is an over-night ride. 

The Matter of Reduced Rates 

Reduced rates to the Convention may be obtained only 
through the purchase of the usual summer excursion tickets 
available at this time of the year, and asking for stop-over 
privileges at Council Bluffs. There is no special rate to 
Council Bluffs for this occasion. 

Shelter for Automobiles 

A limited amount of space is available for sheltering autos, 
and it will be apportioned in the order of application. At 
this time of the year, unless the season is exceptional, shelter 
will be essential. Bring your camping equipment along and 
make use of our beautiful grove and grounds. 

The City of Council Bluffs 

Council Bluffs is a city of 50,000 population according to 
the very latest reports. It is built on the alluvial plain border- 
ing the Missouri River, and is a railroad and manufacturing 
center, and the main trading point of an enormously rich 


farming country. The residence district extends back into the 
picturesque hills which give the city its name. 

Council Bluffs is a city of hills and valleys. The local 
scenery is varied and restful. Seen from the topmost hill 
the view of Omaha six miles distant is especially pleasing. 
Across the Missouri river Omaha offers all the attractions 
of a metropolis in the way of shopping centers, theatres, 
hotels, parks and drives. Adequate intercity car service is 
maintained. Jt is about an hour's ride by street car from 
the Iowa School to the center of Omaha. The Nebraska School 
is about twelve miles distant from the Iowa School, and may 
conveniently be reached by the street car. A visit to the 
Nebraska School is contemplated. 

Some Historical Facts 

Council Bluffs’ history' dates back to 1803 when Lewis and 
Clark held council with the Indians at this point. Later the 
Mormons crossed the Missouri River here on their West- 
ward journey; and established at that time a trading post 
w'hich was one of the chief outfitting points for the early 
settlers of the West. The Mormons camped on the plateau 
just north of : the present site of the school for the Deaf. The 
industrial and commercial history of the city dates back to 
1859 when Abraham Lincoln came here in company with 
General Grenville M. Lodge, and later in 1863 designated 
this city as the eastern terminus of the great L’nion Pacific 
railroad. 

Social and Entertainment 

The social and entertainment program will bt given every 
attention, and those coming may rest assured that there will 
be something doing all the time between sessions. It is 
hoped that much out-of-door diversion may be arranged. The 
weather at this time of the year is usually warm. Last year, 
however, it was cool during the entire week. In exceptional 
years there is considerable rain. Clothing should be provided 
with these facts in nund. Rooms where the sessions will be 
held are well lighted and ventilated, while the campus is 
one great rolling sweep of lawn with numerous beautiful elms 
and maples which help to cool the breezes. 

Program Committee at Work 

The program committee is busy arranging an interesting 
and varied program for the sessions. Mr. Frank Driggs has 
charge of the program and has planned very instructive 
sessions. The program will be published later. 

On to Council Bluffs! 


“There are some flowers here," he said, “for those who 
are sick at the close of this service.” — Youth’s Campanion. 



OFFICERS OF THE REPUBLICAN ALLIANCE 
OF THE DEAF. PARIS 




EVERAL months ago, speaking of an organiza- 
tion of the hearing opening its door to the deaf, 
without venturing any criticism, I merely pointed 
out that when it came to a matter of opportunity- 
and security, the deaf man was best provided 
for in the organization that had been created and built up 
by deaf men for deaf men, and that a deaf man's opportunities 
for advancement in an organization of the hearing was almost 
impossible. Of course a deaf man can join but there is always 
the formidable and insurmountable wall his deafness brings 
about, and which his hearing associates appreciate, but cannot 
minimize. Hundreds of deaf men have joined the N. F. S. D. 
without thought of desire of becoming office holders, but they, 
each and every one, has the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are eligible. 

I was in no sense critical of an organization that was broad 
enough to allow a body of deaf people to form a branch, but 
merely urged that it was for any deaf man's own good that 
he join his own organization first, and after that as many- 
other fraternals as his means allowed, and I suggested that 
instead of parading ridiculous bunk to the effect that this new 
candidate for the deaf man’s money did not encourage their 
members to murder their mothers, or dishonor the country's 
flag, etc., etc., instead they might tell what states license them 
to do business, and what their resources are, and how and by 
whom guarded, but instead, 1 am jumped on and rated a 
“poor critic,” which is probably true, but has no bearing on 
the legitimacy of the queries I put. 

Since the spokesman for the organization will not tell, I 
looked into the 31st edition of “Statistics of Fraternal Socie- 


ties,” published by the “Fraternal Monitor.” which is the 
bible of the fraternal insurance world. This book goes into 
great detail to lay before the reader in tabular form all data 
as to membership, rates, insurance in force, capital, cost of 
management, etc., of all the fraternal organizations, but the 
order under discussion gives no details except that it has 
143,672 members, and it is lumped under a heading that an- 
nounces it is not an organization that makes a special feature 
of insurance. 


In a recent issue of the publication devoted to the deaf 
branch of the order, there is an appeal for new members to 
get in. at the present ($10) rate, because the initiation is 
shortly to be advanced to $25 ! 

Some of the logic of the spokesman for the Order under 
discussion is too deep for me. I have tried to get a grain 
of sense out of his statement that “unless a fellow plays a 
banjo he cannot get into a fraternal f-der,” nor can I find 
any wheat in the lines of chaff about alleged American History 
that depicts a young settler knocking out a double line of 
savages, xi? which the writer says; “Its just the same as 
present every day life.” But the height of absurdity is 
reached when the statement is made that urging a deaf man 
to become a member of an association of his own; whose 
work is carried on in a language he will understand, and in 
which the deaf man is every brother’s equal, is assuming 
that a deaf man is a chattel mortgage.” 


The apologist for the organization makes the absurd an- 
nouncement that the United States Government ought to donate 
a section of land, segregate all the deaf within its confines, 
which, if made in seriousness is silly and if made as a joke 
is sorry. 

In spite of all this boosting to get deaf men in an organi- 
zation where they will have a 1500 to one chance, it seems 
to me that that of itself argues for deaf men to enroll in their 
own organization where every man’s chances are as good as 
any other ones, and where there are no soreheads, no used- 
to-wassers, no axe grinders but just able deaf men rooting 
for their own in an organization that is not a quarter of a 
century old, but has already paid out more than $200,000, and 
is licensed in thirty-eight states of the Union, and in some of 
these, for its conservative management and high resources is 
listed by the Insurance departments very close to the top in 
the list of all the fraternals doing business in the state. 

It was to be foreseen that in course of time such a tremen- 
dous success as the National Fraternal Society for the Deaf 
would have its imitators, and there never was any intention 
to discourage such if any need for their existence should come 
about, and while that need is not apparent now, still with 
other Richmonds in the field they should attain greatness of 
their own worth and their own momentum rather than by- 
slugging the pioneer organization, which has never broken 
a promise or rejected a just claim. 

When better rates can be given, that is, better in the sense 
that they are lower, N. F. S. D. will be first to give them. 

❖ 

The following is a literal reproduction of an article that 
appeared in a religious publication devoted to the Deaf: 

The hearing of Mr. O M had been failing 

for some years until he was unable to follow the services 
in a church for hearing people. On Easter Sunday he 
presented his release from Our Savior’s Congregation and 
partook of Holy Communion with our St. Paul deaf. 

Unknown to Pastor O , Mr. M had been 

a member of an ungodly secret society, but previous to 
his reception into membership with us he, after a diligent 
consideration of Biblical proofs severed his connections 

with the society. Mr. Mt also bore courageous 

public testimony in a regular meeting of tl^e lodge 
against the wickedness of the lodge religion. 

His action in this case is all the more remarkable because 
of several thousand dollars of insurance which Mr. 

M gave up. His loss, however, is only financial 

and can be overcome; his gain is spiritual; his faith has 
come out of the struggle victorious and greatly strenght- 
ened. This is the Lord's doing. Unending thanks be to 
God for this manifestation of His grace and the rtower 
of His Word ! O Lord, give us more strength with the 
courage of theif convictions!” 

One does not look for such a violent explosion in a religious 
newspaper but does look for truth. It would have been 
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simple justice if the “ungodly secret society” had been men- 
tioned by name, so that the godly among them might not be 
suspected and it could not have been the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, for the rolls never had the name of the 
man mentioned, and as $2,000 is the largest amount for which 
insurance is written, “several thousand” cannot be construed 
as meaning two thousand nor does any of the work of the N. 
F. S. D. conflict with anything in the Bible nor with any creed 
of anv church. 

❖ 

Reading one of the more interesting of the 1. p. f., the other 
day I came across a statement telling the provisions under 
which the deaf children of the state were educated the state- 
ment was made that if the parents could not afford to pay 
for clothing the school would pay for it “out of the poor and 
insane fund”. I am not mentioning the school because 1 feel 
sure that the provision is as odious to tjhe splendid school 
head as it must be to all the deaf and when the deaf of the 
state in question form a state association of ^heir own they 
will call on the Governor and the Legislature to have some 
means devised that will enable poor deaf children to be 
clothed in some way other than at the expense of drawing on 
the Insane fund. 

❖ 

The late Rev. George F. Hefflon was a wonderful man in 
many ways, and though, like most of those who lose their 
hearing late ijn life, he never became versatile in fhe use of 
the sign language, he made up for that in humility and well 
doing among the people he served. Probably iff was because 
he was a bachelor, he was enabled to save enough money to 
leave bequests to several of the mission fields in which he 
labored. 

❖ 

I have just been reading the British Deaf Times for Mav- 
June, and wonder why our British brethren are so tolerant 
of the misguided efforts of hearing friends, well meaning 
though they undoubtedly are, to keep the deaf always on a 
charity' basis. A review of the pages from the standpoint 
of an American will not be without interest, so listen to 
some of tjhe double leaded editorials: 

STUBBORNNESS 

It has been said: — “ Against the stubborn, even the gods 
on high Olympus contend in vain.” 

Can you tell me, gentle reader, why it is that the 
B.D.D.A. have never adopted the idea of an Employment 
Bureau? Or any other ideas of any consequence? Or 
welcomed suggestions from outsiders? Or done any- 
thing except meet and talk? Seriously, however, I do beg 
the B.D.D.A. not to allow some learned quidnunc to inflict 
upon the Congress a long, dry as dust dissertation on the 
history of the Deaf and Dumb. I trust, too, that no one 
will again state that the Deaf are a misunderstood class 
of people, and that they do not evoke the sympathy that is 
extended to the Blind. Gentlemen, all that is very true, 
but, sad to relate, it has been said before. Therefore, 
spare us this time. 

THE FACT OF THE CASE 
The truth is that the great hearing public will do any- 
thing that) is reasonably required of them. But, those 
who speak for the Deaf, must know what they want. 
Platitudes will not do; we have had enough and to spare. 

Ye men who sit in high places in the councils of the Deaf, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest this: — 

PLATITUDES WILL NOT DO 
' The weak-kneed, halting mumbling cranks who have 
raw-represented the Deaf for so long, must give way to 
men who will cease tio prattle of charity, and humbug, 
and sympathy, and systems, oral, manual, pure-oral, com- 
bined, and-L^h, Merciful Heavens! spare us all this in 
the future! What! Would you sacrifice men for the 
sake of a system — a formula ! Would you waste precious 
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time discussing dogmas and systems while men and wo- 
men appeal to you for bread ! 

This making a business of begging for the deaf doesn't seem 
the enormity to British eyes as it does to ours, but matters are 
made worse when the capabilities of the deaf are cried down 
as they are in the article that follow. In the United States 
it is an advertisement for the Deaf when an ordainei clergy- 
man, himself deaf, goes out seeking employment for some 
deaf applicant, and when the employer sees that deafness 
has not been a bar to the Ministry, he will reason for himself 
that an ordinary- deaf man will make good in his factory,, 
where a hearing missionary simply seems to advertize that 
he is interceding for an incompetent incapable, but the English 
viewpoint differs: 

DEAF OR HEARING MISSIONERS ? 

To the Editor of the “British Deaf Times.’’ 

Sir, — The pen name of “John Blunt” evidently covers 
the identity of a person well versed in the requirements 
of the Deaf and Dumb and their welfare. 

As a Deaf (not Deaf and Dumb) man myself I agree 
with every word “John Blunt" has written. When a Deaf 
missioner is fortunate — or unfortunate — enough to be ap- 
pointed the blame and responsibility rests entirely on the 
committee who appoints such a man. 

I have had a personal experience of a Missioner for the 
Deaf who was a hearing and speaking man. I refer to 
the late Mr. McCandlish, of Hull. And it would be diffi- 
cult to find a Missioner who was more highly esteemed 
and respected hy the business people, employers, and gen- 
eral public titan Mr. McCandlish was.. 

To give an instance of his work. A Deaf and Dumb 
man out of employment cails at the Mission. Mr. Me- 
( andlish finds he is a tailor. So the Deaf and Dumb 
man is told to call in the morning at 9 a.m. 

Mr. McCandlish would take him around to all the 
tailoring shops and factories, speaking to foremen and 
managers until he had found the Deaf and Dumb man 
has to appear before the Unemployment Committee at a 
Labour Exchange. The man, being Deaf and Dumb, the 
Committee quite naturally cannot make head or tail of 
him. Well, suppose a Deaf Mtssioner was with him, it 
w-ould only make confusion worse. W r ith the result that 
people lose patience and have no sympathy with the un- 
fortunate Deaf. 

Again, the Deaf sometimes fall foul of the Law. In 
which case what help can a Deaf man give the other 
Deaf man, the police and magistrates? Why, clearly 
none at all ! He would only make more confusion. 

1 am myself a Deaf man of fair education. I can 
honestly say 7 that I have been doing the work of a normal 
hearing person for many years. I have held my present 
position for seven years. But 1 would not dream of 
taking on an appointment as Missioner to the Deaf. Al- 
though I am a fair speaker, I know in my heart that I 
could not do justice either to my appointment or to my 
flock. 

Ihe questions may arise: How manv hearing people 
are there who can properly understand the Deaf and 
Dumb, their sign language, manual alphabet, and pe- 
culiar mentauity? 

1 say here are many such people! 

The children of Deaf and Dumb parents learn these 
signs almost as soon as they can walk. And as they 
gtow up they thoroughly understand the ways and men- 
tality of their parents. 

It is a strange fact that the offspring of Deaf and Dumb 
parents are 5 per cent, normal hearing and speaking 
children. These are the kind who, with proper training, 
are best fitted for missionary work for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

I echo the appeal of “John Blunt." — I am., etc.. 

William Bi.ake. 

There's an Amercan deaf clergyman going to tour the 
British Missions this summer. He can do a wonderful work, 
and still be a welcomed guest over there. 
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Notice ! 

This number completes Volume No. 37 of this maga- 
zine. The next number starting with Volume 38 will 
appear early in October. School closed on the 26th of 
June for the annual vacation, consequently there will 
be no issues of The Silent Worker during the months 
of August and September. The office will re-open the 
first of September when it is hoped all whose subscrip- 
tions have expired will send in their renewals so as not 
to miss a single issue. 

Starting with the October number the magazine will 
be printed in a type a little larger than heretofore, so as 
to make it more readable, and we are confident that the 
change will be welcomed by all our readers. This is 
in the line of our policy to improve the appearance and 
quality of reading matter of the magazine as much as 
possible. 

The Silent Worker has had a very successful year. 
We thank our numerous friends for their hearty co- 
operation and our correspondents for their valuable con- 
tributions and we hope for a continuance of their support. 

During the coming year we expect to introduce sev- 
eral new features that are bound to interest everyone. 
The first will be an Art Number. Photographic re- 
productions of the works by the foremost deaf artists 
of the world will be recorded, making the issue one of 
especial historical value. 

"Deaf People of Note,” which we have featured dur- 
ing the past year, will be continued indefinitely as 
long as we are furnished with photographs to keep it 
going. 

Good-bye, dear readers, till October. We hope each 
of you will have a pleasant and profitable vacation be- 
cause that is what we are after ourselves. 


Samuel Frankenheim 

Mr. Samuel Frankeheim has, for some time, been a 
stockholder of the New York Title & Mortgage Com- 
pany. 

This Company makes a specialty of selling guaranteed 
5/4 first mortgage certificates on very high class apart- 
ment houses in almost every large residential district in 
New York City. 

These mortgage certificates are a legal investment for 
trust funds. Mr. Frankenheim had sold quite a number 
of certificates to the deaf in New York and elsewhere. 
See his advertisement. 

Daniel T. Cloud Praised 

Daniel T. Cloud, in tendering his resignation as Sup- 
erintendent of the Arkansas School for the Deaf to ac- 
cept a similar position at the Kansas School for the 
Deaf, the Board of Control of the Arkansas School at 
its May 15th meeting took the following action: 

First, that in our judgment, the management of the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf was never in more efficient hands than 
when Mr. Cloud presided over it for a little over a year 
after the death of the distinguished Dr. Dobyns. He is a 
man of charming personality and in every way equipped for 
the direction of the work in a deaf-mute institution. 

Second, we give him up with regret and bespeak for him 
a very brilliant career in his chosen profession. 

Eva R. Massingill, 

Secretary . James Thomas, 

Chairman. 

A Promising Photographer 

There seems to be a good field very different from 
teaching, supervising, library w r ork and factory work, in 
w hich deaf girls can earn their living and at the same 
time exercise any artistic talents they may have. It is 
professional photography and all the phases of w’ork 
involved— -from taking photographs (in itself alone quite 
complicated, as plates, lighting and shadowing, and pos- 
ing, must be taken into consideration) to printing and 
mounting them on various kinds of paper. 

We have a promising photographer in the person of 
Miss Alice D. Atkinson, a native of Virginia, who 
ranks as First Photographer at the Hispanic Society of 
America in New York City. This deaf girl photographs 
for the society’s museum and library its possessions rang- 
ing from large Arabic rugs and original paintings by 
V elazquez to old maps and ancient coins. She developes 
negatives, using a big Photostat machine, makes prints, 
enlarges them if necessary, and retouches them. 

At home she studies and experiments, seeking to im- 
prove her w r ork and to increase her knowledge of the 
subject. A good example of her home w r ork is the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Gillen and infant shown in the “Types 
of Children of Deaf Parents” page in this issue. Miss 
Atkinson spent her vacation a few^ years ago at a school 
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of photography in New England. This summer she is 
going with a class from the same school to Mexico 
where they will photograph architecture, landscapes and 
natives. We hope to see in The Silent Worker in 
the fall samples of her Mexican work and also some 
traveling notes from her pen. 

“Nixies” 

Offenses against good mailing practices are not con- 
fined entirely to the average man who mails only his 
yearly quota of 112 letters, Postmaster General New 
declared recently in connection with his better mailing 
campaign. 

i he business man, who is naturally expected to take 
every precaution in the interest of intelligent communi- 
cation with his clients or customers, often falls woefully 
short in providing safeguards for the efficient delivery 
of his mail. 

It is true that comparatively few business letters 
reach the Dead Letter Office because the business man 
learned long ago to have his return address printed on 
his envelopes if only for its accruing advertising value. 

1 here are firms, however, that purposely leave off 
return cards when sending out circulars and advertising 
matter. 1 hey seek this method of arousing curious re- 
cipients to examine letters which otherwise might be con- 
signed unopened to the waste basket. 

But “Nixies” — meaning letters requiring directory 
service before delivery can be effected — are comprised 
largely of business letters, and this service costs the 
Post Office nearly two million dollars yearly. 

The practice of buying sales lists — usually antiquated 
ones — for advertising soliciting through the mails is 
especially prolific of nixies. The owners of such lists 
seldom attempt to keep them current although the Post 
Office will furnish clerks to revise such lists at the 
nominal charge of 65 cents an hour. 

Advertisers in newspapers, magazines and elsewhere 
often fail to specify their own street addresses. Answers, 
therefore, particularly where the advertiser is located 
in one of the larger cities, just as frequently are returned 
to the senders. 

“That’s a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy,” Mr. 
New said. The return of one letter marked, ‘Not 
Found' will do the advertiser more harm in the town 
from which it came than he can repair with many thou- 
sand dollars worth of advertising. 

The person to whom it is returned will give him 
plenty of advertising, but it will be of the wrong kind.” 

Almost as foolish is the firm- — and there are many of 
them — which fails to carry its complete address, includ- 
ing street number, city and state, on its letter heads and 
other stationery, particularly, order blanks. 

More and more public schools throughout the country are 
establishing regular courses of instruction in the proper prep- 
aration and disposition of mail, not as a favor to the post 
office, b>ut as a duty to the community — as a contribution to 


business efficiency, for the postal service is the life blood of 
business. 

The Post Office Department, of course, is in favor of the 
general extension of this practice, and stands ready to supply 
teachers and pupils with any information that will aid in 
such studies. 

Safety Education 

Through the efforts of the Education Section of the 
National Safety Council about seventy important schools 
throughout the country have been organized as demon- 
stration centers for safety education in addition to the 
hundreds of other schools that are doing something along 
this line. 

The Education Section publishes an eight-page semi- 
monthly bulletin for teachers that is devoted entirely to 
the furnishings of actual classroom material for safety 
instruction, together with a Manual and other similar 
matter. 

Plans are being made for an annual two-day conference 
of the workers in the safety education field on the Friday 
and Saturday preceding the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. 

I he Education Section, beginning, will, in addition to 
its home office force, have three field secretaries giving 
their full time to the organization of safety education 
work in the schools. 

The Advisory Committee of the Education Section 
consists of P. P. Claxton, E. P. Cubberley, S. P. Duggan, 
C. H. Judd, William McAndrew, A. B. Meredith, 
Harold Rugg and Payson Smith. 

Graduate Fellowships 

The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters offers for the academic year 1925-1926, three 
graduate fellowships of $1,000 each for the study of 
special problems in the field of Safety Education. The 
subjects are: 

1. I he grading of subject matter for safety in- 
struction in the elementary schools. 

2. The preparation of a course of study in safety 
education for the use of Normal Schools and 

3. A study of the relative importance of positive vs. 
negative methods of instruction. 

1 hese fellowships are offered in order to secure expert 
solutions of problems which confront the education sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council in its work: a work 
which is also financed by the National Bureau. The 
first problem is that of adopting the subject matter of 
instruction in detail to the needs of the Elementary 
Schools ; the second is the general problem of organizing 
methods of teaching safety and the third is a psycholog- 
ical research into the question of how far there is danger 
of developing a fear-complex in the child and into the 
more general question of the relative desirability of posi- 
tive and negative methods of approach in this field. 

hor those who are uninformed it may be stated that 
the work of introducing Safety Education into the 
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schools is now so well under way that it is safe to pre- 
dict that the subject will eventually, or even shortly, 
find a place in the currilculum of every progressive school, 
and this research has been undertaken, and other re- 
search will be undertaken in the future, in order to 
make sure that the work is done along fundamentally 
right lines. 

Applicantions should be sent to Albert W. Whitney, 
Associate General Manager and Actuary. National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 120 West 
42nd Street, New \ork City, and should be accompanied 
by pertinent information with regard to the experience 
and purpose of the applicant, references and what is 
particularly important, a detailed plan of how he would 
propose to go to work to solve that one of the three 
problems listed in which he is particularly interested. 

I he applicant should also state at what university he 
would prefer to carry on his studies. Mature students 
who have had some years of teaching experience are 
desired and it is presumed that students will wish to offer 
the result of the research as a thesis for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Novel “Fourth” 

A demonstration which, it is hoped, may result in a 
more appropriate celebration of the Fourth of July 
throughout the country is to be undertaken in the state 
of New Jersey. The form of celebration is that of a 
7 :30 Sunrise Service combining suitable music, an im- 
pressive patriotic ritual and a brief address. The plan 
■was inaugurated on July 4 of last year by the local 
• chapter of the Sons and Daughters of the American 
Revolution at Westfield, New Jersey. The innovation 
was so satisfactory that the Sons were advised to agitate 
for a like observance throughout New Jersey. For that 
purpose the chapters has published a booklet entitled “How 
Will Y ou Honor i'he Nation’s Birthday?” which may 
be obtained without charge from C. M. Tremaine, 
chairman of the Sunrise Service Committe, Westfield. 
New Jersey. 

In the pamphlet the gradual change in the nature of 
the Fourth of July celebration is traced — from the 
patriotic rejoicings of the earlier years, through the 
abuses that led to the “Safe and Sane Fourth” agitation 
and finally to the need of a more fitting program in 
keeping with the changed conditions of today. It was 
with a desire to meet those conditions that the Westfield 
service was designed. "The program,” as the pamphlet 
points out, “was short and simple, practically half an 
hour, staged in the attractive park in the cool of early- 
morning and in no wise interfered with plans for the 
remainder of the day. Inspiration was both disseminated 
and absorbed by the crowd that came, not to be enter- 
tained, but to pay homage to the founders of our coun- 
try, and to celebrate the Nation’s birthday with re- 
verence and appreciation.” 

A salute of aerial bombs served as a summons to the 
service, which was held in a centrally located park. Then 


came a prefatory program by a band. After a brief 
prayer by the chaplain of the Sons, “America” was sung 
by the assemblage accompanied by the band. The 
Declaration of Independence was read by the historian 
of the chapter, after which a short talk on the need for 
a truly patriotic observance was given by its president. 
Then followed the address of the day by a visiting 
speaker, Congressman Charles A. Eaton, of Plainfield. 
After this, all faced about toward the flag staff at the 
further end of a lake. As the flag was raised by Boy 
Scouts, the audience sang the “Star Spangled Banner” to 
band accompaniment and the ceremony was closed by 
the Pledge to the Flag. 

In the state-wide development of the plan, a call for 
co-operation has been sent to local chapters of the Sons 
and Daughters of the American Revolution, to the Am- 
erican Legion posts, to women s clubs, men’s civic clubs 
and Chambers of Commerce. 

Celebrate fiftieth Anniversary 

Beginning on Friday, June 12th, the Rome School 
for the Deaf began a three-day celebration of its half- 
century existence. 

Included in the program of exercises were addreses 
by Mayor Martin, President Kessinger of the Board of 
Directors of the School, Otis A. Betts, principal, in 
which was revealed the fact that the graduates of the. 
school were nearly 100 percent, self-supporting and that 
the founding of the school was by Alphonso Johnson, 
a deaf man, and finally a masterly address by Col. Geo. 
M. McClure, teacher of Mathematics in all the ad- 
vanced classes of the Kentucky School for the Deaf at 
Danville. I his address will be reprinted in the October 
issue of this magazine. 

The portraits of Abbe de 1’ Epee and Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet, the two pioneers in the education of 
the deaf in Europe and in America, were unveiled, the 
Hon. James P. Olney, trustee, accepting the presenta- 
tion. 

It was a very gracious act of Superintendent Betts 
when he presented the alumni association with a 
gavel made from the beechnut tree which used to stand 
on the campus. Th is thoughtfulness is a marked charac- 
terEtii Mr. Betts which has made him extremely 
popular among the deaf wherever he goes. 

Excursions, receptions and other attractive features 
completed a celebration that the Rome School may 
well feel proud of. 


Henry S. Morris, who has been teaching printing at 
the North Dakota School for the Deaf for a number 
of years, has resigned to enter the commercial field. 


SITUATION WANTED— FEMALE 

Refined young deaf lady desires position as Supervisor 
in a school for the deaf. \\ ill accept minor position. Can 
speak. 23 years old. Address Miss Ella Levinson, 45 
Halifax St., Petersburg. Va. 
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Surprise Silver Wedding Anniversary 

By PANSY 


ETROI'I' for the second time probably in the 
history of the deaf social circles has held at St. 
Johns' Parish a SILVER WEDDING ANNI- 
VERSARY. 

This time the celebration was tendered to Mr 
and Mrs. Cloyd Stegner. The affair was given under the 
able management of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. MacLachlan, tjwo of 
Detroit's charming deaf people. 

Mrs. MacLachlan is one of our most active Guild workers. 



MR AND MRS. CLOYD STF.GNER 


Through some clever device, known only to Mr. and Mrs. 
MacLachlan, Mr. and Mrs. Stegner were invited to come 
down to the Parish House on the evening of May 16, accom- 
panied by Mr. am) Mrs. Musladine, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Upon the arrival of the party at the Parish House they were 
shown to a private room. All unconscious of what was forth- 
coming, Mr. and Mrs. Stegner were given to' understand the 
affair was to be a surprise Reception to Mr. and Mrs Mus- 
ladine, and were asked to keep them in the room until called 
to the dining room. When they were finally invited to come 
into the dining-room, their surprise was beyond the power 
of pen to portray. There grouped around a beautifully de- 
corated table were a host of friends. As they entered the 
dining-room they were greeted with a burst of cheers, which 
lasted some fifteen minutes or more. 

lioth Mr. and Mrs. Stegner turned pale at first, then dropped 
into their seats speechless, as they did not know what to sav 
or think, which is as good as saying the surprise in every 
detail as was arranged was a complete success. 

The program for the evening was very neatly arranged by 
Mrs. MacLachlan, the chairman and toastmistress. Mrs. G. 
E. M. Nelson followed by reciting in her usual charming wav 
the famous old war song “Barbara Fristchle.” 

Mr. Musladine, Miss Stegner and others gave short ad- 
dresses. Mrs. Robert Rollins closed the program with a poem 


on Silver Wedding Anniversaries. Mr. and Mrs. Stegner 
then each made remarks of cordial thanks to all who had 
done anything to help make the evening so pleasant for them. 

T hose of the guests, who were fortunate enough to receive 
invitations and were present, will long remember the affair 
as one of the most pleasant social events they have attended 
in a long time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stegner were the recipients of many beautiful 
gifts. Some came from close friends in Indiana, others from 
far away Oregon, (the well known webfooted State). 

Of all the gifts, that from the Detroit friends was the most 
beautiful, being a complete set of Rogers table silver in a 
beautifully lined case. Upon each piece of the silver knives, 
forks, teaspoons, and tablespoons is engraved their initial “S.” 

xMr. and Mrs. Stegner came to Detroit in 1916, from Port- 
land, Oregon. Both are honored graduates of the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf at Indianapolis. 

One bright, vivacious daughter was born to bless their happy 
union, Miss Virginia Stegner. She now holds a responsible 
position in the Western Union Telegraph Company as tele- 
phone operator. 

With this article we furnish cuts of those who were the 
principals in the affair. 

May the couple long live to enjoy many more happy years 
of wedded life, is not only the wish of their Detroit friends 
but all others both far and near. 



MISS VIRGINIA STF.GNER 
Daughter of Mr. .rud Mr,. Cloyd Stccner. 
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PHILADELPHIA BUDGET 

By G. M. DOWNEY 





UNDREDS of the deaf (and their friends) of 
Philadelphia received the following invitation 
for May 13th and on that evening the cab 
drivers, private autos and the trolley were filled 
with the members of the church on their way 
to the reception in honor of their dear Parish Visitor. 

The hall of the Parish House was in gala trim for the 
occasion and looked fine with its handsome rugs, large plants, 
and beautiful flowers, while 
the evening dress of the people 
made indeed a bright and 
cheerful scene. 

Mrs. Syle had been lured to 
the diurch on a “proxy call” 
and had no suspicion of the 
evening's program until she 
saw the large crowd gathered 
there. The affair had been 
ai ranged by Rev. Warren M. 

Smaltz and he worked zealously 
to make it a success. Over 
three hundred invitations had 
been issued and the only regret 
is that many of the clergy in- 
vited had church engagements 
or social functions of their own 
and could not be present. Rt. 

Rev. Bishop Garland was also 
unable to attend, but he sent 
loving greetings, sincere re- 
grets and a magnificent basket 
of La Franc roses by Mrs. Gar- 
land. 

The reception Committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Garland, Miss 
Irene Syle, Rev. W. M. Smaltz, 

Mrs. M. J. Syle. After a few 
words explaining the nature of 
the gathering Rev. Mr. Smaltz 
introduced Rev. James O. Me- 
llhenny, Rector of the Church 
■of the Resurrection, Broad and 
Tioga Sts., and he made a 

short but very earnest speech praising Mrs. Syle's long and 
faithful service as Parish Visitor. He was followed by Rev. 
W. M. Smaltz who spoke at some length of Mrs. Syle’s service 
to All Souls' after which he called Miss Gertrude M. Downey 
to the platform and she gave the following address: 

My Friends: 

We are here tonight to show honor to Mrs. Margaret Syle, 
who, on May 1st., 1925, resigned her position as Parish 
Visitor for this church. 

God has placed every one of us in a position where we can 
serve Him either in deed or in word or both. To Mrs. 
Syle God alloted a place where she could serve Him in a 
higher degree perhaps than most of us. “I have chosen you 
and ordained you that you should go and bring forth fruit 
and that your fruit should remain.” This command of our 
"Lord given to His disciples centuries ago Mrs. Syle has tried 
to follow in thirty-five years of faithful service. 

When God calied Rev. Henry Winter Syle to his eternal 
rest, Bishop Whitaker created the office of Parish Visitor and 
placed Mrs. Syle in charge of the work. For thirty-five years 
her hands have ministered to the sick and dying; for thirty- 
five years she has helped the poor and needy; for thirty-five 
years she has worked and prayed to build up and strenghten 


MRS. MARGARET SYLE 


the church work which her husband founded for the deaf of 
Philadelphia. 

The fruits of her labors are shown in that' today hundreds 
and thousands of our people rise up and call her “blessed. ” 

Now she has served her connection with the outside work 
of the church, but we know she will never lose her love and 
loyalty to this church and its people. 

We, her friends, tonight join in one United Prayer and 
hope that as she has helped and blessed others so our Heavenly 
f ather will bless and make her declining years full of that joy 

and peace which only service 
to God can give. 

We know that at that last 
Great Day she will hear 
Master’s loving voice say: 
“Well done thou good and 
faithful servant.” 

We lift our eyes unto God’s 
hills — behold her glory there! 

Refreshments of ice cream 
and fine home-made cakes 
(presented by various good 
cooks of the Parish) then fol- 
lowed. Mrs. N. Moore then 
stepped forward and presented 
a very handsome bouquet of 
American Beauty roses, the gift 
of the people of All Souls’, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Garland with 
a magnificent basket of La 
France roses. After Mrs. 
Syle had been allowed to think 
the presentations were over, 
she was quite overcome when 
Mrs. Moore handed her another 
small package which when 
opened disclosed a tiny silken 
bag containing one hundred 
and fifty dollars, the gift of 
Mrs. Syle’s Parish friends. 

Mrs. Syle tried to express her 
thanks, but was so overcome 
bv surprise and pleasure that 
we forgave her when she said 
she started her mission of 
parish visitor when she was 40 
days old. She was truly surprised and said that when she 
caught the P. A. S. polishing the silver for the event she 
never once smelled “rats” and even when she saw Mrs. 
Moore and Wilson making cakes by the dozen her only 
thought was to wonder who on earth was going to gobble 
’em all up. At a seasonable hour the party broke up each 
one confessing themselves tired but oh, so happy and 
of them going home to ask absolution for the 
“fibs” they had told in order to keep Mrs. 
concerning the reception. 


many 
many, many 
Syle in the dark 


MRS. MARGARET J. SYLE 

Probably the best known deaf woman in Philadelphia and 
neighboring cities and in the church world of tlie hearing 
is the subject of this little sketch. Mrs. Margaret J., the widow 
of the late much lamented Rev. Henry Winter Syle, the 
founder of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf and the first deaf 
man ever ordained in the ministry. And this is not only by 
nature of the relationship but in her position as Parish Visitor 
of All Souls' Church. 
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By the unexpected and sudden death of Rev. Mr. Syle, Mrs. 
Syle found herself only fairly provided for and with four 
young children. The bishop of the Diocese of Philadelphia, 
casting about for some means whereby she could be self- 
supporting and independent, created the position of Parish 
Visitor which position she had held for thirty-five years at 
the time of her retirement which took place only very recently. 

Mrs. Syle’s native energy has served her wonderfully — she 
has been an indefatigable worker, ideas for money-getting 
for her church fairly dripping from her fingers and her per- 
suasive powers inveigled many a dollar from unwilling pockets. 
Rev. Mr. Syle left a very large circle of friends and any num- 
ber of relatives — they gave freely to the work at All Souls’ 
in loving memory of and admiring respect for him and later 
because Mrs. Syle religiously kept them interested — they never 
seemed to tire of her appeals for funds. 

As Sunday School Director Mrs. Syle had few, if any, supe- 
riors as teacher for she had studied her Bible painstakingly 
and her forceful expositions of the lessons were always inter- 
esting. It was impossible to take catnaps — her argus eye com- 
pelled the attention of even the most indifferent. 

For years since the institution of a choir Mrs. Syle gave 
much time to training the ‘‘singers” and the spirit remains 
although, with the changes following the death of Rev. Mr. 
Dantzer. she gave up the responsibilities of both Sunday School 
and choir. 

Mrs. Syle’s home, acquired soon after the death of Rev. Mr. 
Syle, is very tastefully and comfortably furnished and is on 
a nice shady street in Germantown and there many visitors 
of all kinds and degrees have been and still are cordially 
and most hospitably welcomed and entertained. 

Of her four children the three sons, Edward, Herbert and 
Walter are married, Edward living in Philadelphia, Herbert 
in Haddonfietd, N. J., and the last in one of the Oranges in 
New Jersey. The daughter, Irene lives at home and holds 
quite a responsible position in one of the offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. It is always a matter of regret that none 
of her sons has followed in the footsteps of his father and 
Mrs. Syle is now looking forward to a possibility that one of 
her two grandsons will elect to gratify her wish. They are 
the sons of Herbert. 

After thirty-five years of ceaseless and apparently tireless, 
activity Mrs. Syle began to feel that her duties were becoming 
onerous and that she should consider retiring to a longed-for 
rest, so she regretfully relinquished her position and now that 
she is free she apparently does not yet; know how to BE free 
and check the impulse of rushing to the aid of the ill and 
distressed. Her ministrations will be greatly missed and ft 
will be long ere those in trouble will forget to appeal for her 
help. Most of All Souls’ people have the “Mrs. SVle” habit! 
She will soon learn to enjoy her surplus time — and we shall 
ere long, hear of something she is doing to help All Souls’. 

Mrs. George T. Saunders. 


One of the most interesting departments in the Silent 
Worker is conducted by the versatile writer, Alexander Pach. 
He is quick to take up his pen in defense of the deaf, and his 
opinion is never minced by honeyed words. As they used to 
say in this wild and woolly west, “he shoots straight from 
the hips and spills real pizen .” — The Deaf Oklahoman. 


Nancy was saying her prayers. “And, please, God,” she 
petitioned, “make Boston the capital of Vermont.” “Why, 
Nancy!” exclaimed her shocked mother. “What made you 
sav that?” “Cause I made it that way on my examination 
papers today and I want it to be right.” — “The American 
Legion Weekly.” 
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MRS. L. CHARLES SCHATZKIN (Leone Morden of Minneapolis 
Minn.) lost her hearing when she was nearly ten year*. She was 
born in Radcliffe, Iowa, and educated at the Wright Oral School and 
Univershy of Minnesota. Mr. and Mrs. Scharzkin were married 
in New York City last February and have a most beautiful home 
on West Fnd Ave., New York City 


In South America 

\\ illiam Owsley George, World War veteran, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. I). W. George, of Jacksonville, III., is an engineer for 
the Standard Oil Company'. On April first he was about forty 
miles from Bolivia. He has been in Buckharest. Roumania ; 
Paris. France; 1 unis, runisee, north of Africa, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentine. He and his wife met the company of drill 
workers there and they quickly boarded a train which does not 
run very often. They rode about 1,200 mile when they wer* 
halted on account of the swamps covering the road. Mr. 
George left his wife with a few Americans in a small village 
while he took two tons of food for the men and feed for the 
mules to camp. The men craved meat so that they shot parrots 
and monkeys and prepared them for food. This did not satisfy 
them, so Mr. George went back to the village and purchased a 
cow which he butchered and used as beef. It was hard on Mr. 
George, hut the Standard Oil Company has expressed its pleas- 
ure on his ability to overcome difficulties as they present them- 
selves. 


IT WASN'T HER FAULT 

Gossiping Woman (intent on slander) — “One-half of the 
world don t know how the other half lives.” 

Neighbor (shortly) — “Well, that isn’t vour fault.” 


Doctor Chargem (meeting a former patient) — Ah, good 
morning, Mr. Binks. How are you feeling this morning? 

Binks (cautiously) — Doctor, docs it cost anything if T 
tell you?- -Boston Transcript. 


Even though there isn't much use to talk temperance 
these days, a huluva lot of ministers still stick to dry 
sermons. 
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With The Gross-Word Puzzle Fans 

By GORDON B. ALLEN 


■ 1TH a most successful year in this department 
over we bid you faithful cross-word puzzle fans 
a reluctant adieu. The cross-word puzzles have 
been “the talk of the town” for the past year 
and have been the most interesting “game” for 
pastime amusement. While The Silent Worker each month 
is chock full of interesting articles from all over the world we 
venture the assertion that) none of these have claimed such 
universal interest as the cross-word puzzle. But like all other 
fads the cross-word puzzle stjage has about reached the pre- 
cipice and will soon be gone and forgotten. 

We are beginning to think that President Coolidge has been 
economizing the fans’ vocabulary and that that is the reason 
for the cross-word puzzle’s gradual downfall. But we hope 
that if the craze is still on next September some plucky, good 
natured fellow will entertain you with this unique amuse- 
ment. 

There will be no prizes offered for this month's puzzle as 
the business here will be shut down when this issue of The Si- 
lent Worker is off press. Anyone desiring may send in their 
solution with an enclosed stamp and the correct solution will 
be sent you promptly. All solutions should reach here on or 


Dear Puzzle Editor Allen — You will find herewith enclosed 
my solution to your puzzle. I have always enjoyed solving 

them. This one nearly stumped me, but I soon got out of the 

tight places. I hope this reaches you first. Your, C. S. 

Always this, C., "He that sitteth upon a pin shall rise again.” 


Dear Puzzle Editor Allen — Enclosed you will find my solu- 
tion to your puzzle which was very interesting. 1 would like 
to win first prize for I'll certainly need the freckle-eraser this 
summer. Yours, A. B. B. 

Take it to th’ swim min' hole, Arch, it's good for sunburns too. 


YEN I VIDI VlCf, AN’ THAT’S THAT. BUT GO SLOW! 


SOLUTION TO THE JUNE PUZZLE 


HORIZONTAL 

i Whether. 

3 A sailor. 

5 Cast down; Gloomy, (reversed). 
8 A Roman oronze coin. 

10 A animal. 

12 Appearance of greatness. 

14 Celestial bodies. 

16 Space of time. 

17 He wakes the farmers up. 

19 A prefix signifying utterly. 

20 Pure; unadulterated. 

23 Discordant. 

26 Attend; sustain. 

28 A small lizard. 

29 A large serpent. 

30 Precipitous places, 

33 A characteristic feature. 

36 Fifth note of the diatonic. 

37 German (abbr.). 

38 Resting against; bending. 

42 To flog or whip, 

43 Chinese ounce. 

46 A lively dance (reversed). 

48 The inside of things. 

50 An adjective suffix meaning made 

51 A mountain pass. 

52 Degree of Doctor of Laws. 

53 Point of compass. 


2 Fort (abbr.). 

3 Extreme fear. 

4 Principal axes of a machine. 

6 Species of poplar. 

7 Looks with a fixed gaze. 

8 Relation of age. 

9 Jurisdiction of a pope. 

1 1 A preposition. 

13 A definite article. 

15 In high degree. 

16 Street. 

18 Weed growing in wheat fields, 

19 Inevitable destinies. 

21 A famous river In Italy. 

22 To express the particulars of. 

24 Same as often. 

25 A suffix used to form feminine nouna. 

26 An emment. 

27 Native; inhabitant. 

31 Belonging to Aeotia,, the sun god, 
in Asia Minor. 

32 To give as security. 

34 Corn ; whitlow. 

35 Words on a coat or arms. 

39 First two vowels. % 

of AO Referring to an art or thing. 

41 A quadrumanous animal. 

42 Hektoliter (abbr.). 

44 Initials of Lillian Neilson. 

45 Part of the vert) "to be**. 

47 Over and in contact with. 

49 Horizontal 53, (reversed). 


Dear Puzzle Editor Allen — Elated with my success with your 
May cross-worn puzzle and well pleased with the prize you 
sent, I am sending you my solution for the June puzzle with 
the hope of winning that other dirt-chaser now being offered. 

Either Ida or Ada fite into horizontal 55. I have chosen 
Ida because I am acquainted with a very pretty girl of that 
name. Wm. E. R. 

Bill, You've gotta hand it to that pretty girl , * cause Ida's right . 
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New Jersey Auto Fund Report 

RECEIPTS E. Mabelle Smith 1.00 A. L. Pach 1.00 


Trenton Branch N. A. D $113.30 

N. J. D. M. Society Inc 61.45 

Andrew D. Meloy 25.00 

N. J. S. I). Athletic Assn. 20.00 

Albert Neger 15.00 

W. W. Beadell 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Haas .... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Miles Sweeney . . 10.00 

Elton Williams 10.00 

Vito Dondiego 10.00 

Chas. R. Dobbins 10.00 

A. D. Salmon 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Moore 10.00 

George Hummell, Jr 10.00 

Qalm Society 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Murphy .. 10.00 

R. M. Robertson 10.00 

Frank Happaugh 10.00 

Chas T. Hummer 10.00 

J. C. Div. No. 91. N.F.S.l) 10.00 

Bloomfield Aural Society 8.50 

Andrew McClay 7.00 

Ernest De Laura 6.00 

Michael Morello 6.00 

O. W. Mclntruflf 6.00 

Louis V. Domingo 6.00 

Kelly II. Stevens 6.00 

James Davison 6.00 

Knight’s Club 5.75 

The Sunnyside Club 5.00 

The Vail Literary Society 5.00 

John T. Boatwright 5.00 

V/. E. Wilmot 5.00 

C. Parker Jerrell 5.00 

Andrew Dziak 5.00 

Wadsworth Jenkins 5.00 

S. S. Temple 5.00 

Henry Coene 5.00 

J. L. Johnson 5.00 

Rev. Smaltz 5.00 

Bernard Doyle 5.00 

Randall McClelland 5.00 

Morris McMickle 5.00 

Isadore Oliver 5.00 

Robert Van Sickle 5.00 

Wm. B. Felts 5.00 

Roy J. Hapward 5.00 

Joseph Whalen 5.00 

Edward Park 4.00 

Members of Hud. Co. B.N.A.D. .. 4.00 

Edward Campbell 3.00 

H. C. Brendal] 2.50 

Edward Cashell 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Porter .... 2.00 

Bill Buchanan 2.00 

Joe Higgins 2.00 

James Parker 2.00 

Thomas A. Lynam 2,00 

Frank Nutt 2.00 

Sarah Goodstein 2.00 

George Hummell 2.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Marvin E. Hunt ... 2.00 

Charles LcRov Buck 2.00 

Charles E. Inigley 2.00 

Chas. C. McMann 2.00 

John M. Black 2.00 

Fred Waltz 2.00 

Fred Donus 2.00 

Sidney Budooski 2.00 

G. Shannon 2.00 

Salvatore May 2.00 

Josejp'hine La Vito ...., 2.00 

Joseph Pingatore 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Ward 2.00 

Edward Bradley 1.50 

Mickey Ford 1.50 

Frank T. Parella 1.30 

Harry Redman 1.25 

Alex. Anlus 1.00 


George G. Killes 1.00 

A. M. Portee 1.00 

Mrs. E. Brown 1.00 

Adolph Krokenberger 1.00 

David Speece 1.00 

Howard Ferguson 1.00 

Wm. A. McIntyre 1.00 

William Battersky, Jr 1.00 

James F. Brady 1.00 

Otto Beyer 1.00 

Walton Morgan 1.00 

Chas. W. Colberg 1.00 

Joe. Allen 1.00 

A. E. Henry 1.00 

Emily Hirsch 1.00 

Grace A. Spatz 1.00 

John J. Keohane 1.00 

Albert Corello 1.00 

Emily Sterck 1.00 

Stephen J. Dundon 1.00 

Ella R. Me Clelland 1.00 

Dewitt C. Staats 1.00 

Owen Coyne 1.00 

Isadore Oliver 1.00 

Ralph Barbarulo 1.00 

Harry E. Dixon 1.00 

Angelo Avallone 1.00 

Joshua Wilkinson 1.00 

Russell Jackson 1.00 

Alfred Titus 1.00 

Geo. F. Morris 1.00 

Jack Hunter 1,00 

Stanley Lunewski 1.00 

Marion Welsh 1.00 

Dr. R. J. Shaw 1.00 

M. A. Shaw 1.00 

Geo. A. McMahon 1.00 

Harry Weinberger 1.00 

E. G, Smith 1,00 

John Hirst 1.00 

Eddie Sweeney 1.10 

Charles H. Parker 1.00 

M. Foy 1.00 

John J. Carey 1.00 

John Reed 1.00 

J. Neger 1.00 

Jacob Stark 1.00 

Carl Fragin 1.00 

Amon Schaffer 1.00 

Harry Hersch 1.00 

Meyer W. Miller 1.00 

T. McMahon 1,00 

Clarence Schaumberg 1.00 

A. L. Thomas 1.00 

Thomas F. Smith 1.00 

Ruby Moholon 1.00 

“Mutt” 1.00 

Irving Boileau 1.00 

T. Eggert 1.00 

Ella B. Lloyd 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. M. W. McCready .... 1.00 

John Garrison • 1.00 

Mildred McCready 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bowker 1.00 

Ernest E. Leske Jr 1.00 

Michael Lapides 1.00 

J. W. Bouchard 1,00 

Michael Hainra 1.00 

J. A. Sullivan 1.00 

? Gollcowski 1.00 

Isaac Lowe 1.00 

Samuel W. McClelland 1.00 

Carmine Pace 1.00 

David Powell 1,00 

C. Cascella 1.00 

Wm. S. Stocker 1.00 

John Ventury 1.00 

Max M. Lubin 1.00 

Gustav Thiele 1.00 


Wilbur Rapp 1.00 

Mrs. T. McMahon 1. 00 

Clarence Spencer 1.00 

Ed. Nokoamer and Sons 1.00 

Louis Pugliese 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Blake .. 1.00 

A. Muin 1.00 

I. Muink 1.00 

Bill Higewald 1.00 

John Tambureo 1.00 

Lorraine Pease 1.00 

Tony Tafro 1.00 

John Jandick, Jr 1.-00 

Daniel De Rienzis 1.00 

Alfred De Carlo 1.00 

John C. Stahl 1.00 

J. Ambrose 1.00 

Edward A. Cummings 1.00 

Albert Kranyo 1.00 

Joe Healy 1.00 

Thomas Kelly 1.00 

B. Waters 1.00 

A. Grieff 1.00 

J. Garland 1.00 

Henry Hester 1.00 

Benjamin Schernstein , 1.00 

Joseph Pepe 1.00 

Joseph M. Alloca 1.00 

James Carrigan 1.00 

Eddie Edwards 1.00 

Mike Robertillo 1.00 

Samuel Eber 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Bedford 1.00 

Fred Boreton 1.00 

Ralph Borgese 1.00 

Francis Borgese 1.00 

Ralph Canninzzaro 1.00 

Frank Boreola 1.00 

Frank Verrone 1.00 

VV. J. Klinger 1.00 

Edward Wegrzyn 1.00 

Mrs .1'. Vaecarellas 1.00 

Frank Passantino 1.00 

Anthony Penopato 1.00 

Jennie Solta 1.00 

M. Sorbello 1.00 

Joseph Frederickson 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Julins M. Aaron .. 1.00 

Wm A. Sullivan 1.00 

Emma Ward 1.00 

EdwarJ J. Shannon 1.00 

E. C. Ellsworth 1.00 

William Landry 1.00 

Charles Miller 75 

C. Raffioger 75 

G. F. Kreutler 7S 

Frank Maestri 75 

Willis Hunter 50 

William O. Brein 50 

Lawrence Timer .50 

Robert Clayton 50 

Benjamin Mintz 50 

Benjamin Abrams 50 

Weinberger Meyer 50- 

John A. Roach 50 

J. L. Jennings 50 

Fred H. Heech 50- 

Name not given 50 

lohn Canfield 50 

Thomas B. McF adden 50 

Charles G. Welter 50 

John Rasmussen 50- 

Lester Cohen 50’ 

Joseph Kreigshaber 50* 

Jesse Still 50’ 

State Loan Office 50* 

Mike Patrick 50 

Charles Sussman 50 

Morris Fleischer 5Q 

John Mohn 50 

H. Miller .50 
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Walter Pease 50 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Darling ... .50 

Wm. H. Waterbury 50 

Max Hoffman 50 

A1 Fishberg 50 

Sam Marcus 50 

Michael Milln, Jr. 50 

Nick Haynok .50 

Frank Boldis 50 

Mrs. Vagell 5® 

Andrew Deu. Bleyker .50 

Stephen. Rocco ................. ,50 

Joseph Riggio 50 

Raymond Messineo 50 

Joseph Messineo 50 

Mary May 50 

Erun Henmann .50 

A. Friend 25 

ITieodore H. Little 25 

R. Allen 25 

L. Henser 25 

D. Simmons 25 

W. Dietrich 25 

A. Balmuth 25 

Wm. Phillips 25 

Joseph May 25 

Chas. Schaub .25 

Walter Wolchko .25 

R. C. Rhinesmith 25 

Louis Davis 25 

A. Hard Earned Dime 10 

Total contributions $761.90 

Trenton X. A. D. Loan 300.00 

Jersey City N. A. D. Loan 200.00 

Total receipts to date $1,261.90 


RECEIPTS 

Receipts $1,261.90 

EXPENDITURES 

Attorney’s fee .....$1,000.00 

R. R. fares, expenses, etc +7.30 

Postage 8.43 

Phone calls 4.45 

Treasurer’s book 1.50 

Telegram .30 

Total expenditures $1,061.98 

Refund to Trenton X’. A. D. on loan through con- 
tribution 113.30 


Total disbursements $1,175.28 


$1,175.28 


Cash on hand 


Balance due Trenton N. A. D. on loan ... 
Balance due Jersey City N. A. D. on loan 


Totals 

Cash on hand 


Balance yet to be raised 


$186.70 

200.00 

$386.70 

86.62 

$300.08 


Respectfully submitted, 

Kena-eth Murphy, 

Tee as., .Into Fund Committee 
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MRS. HOLYCROSS MRS. CORY MISS PELICAN 
“Three Smiling Pals’’ 

Place — St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Location — At Municipal Pier. 

Time — One Sunny Saturday in l'ebruary. 

Mrs. Edwin I. Holycross returned home in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 19, 1925, from her four months' sojourn in St. Peters 
burg, known as the “Sunshine City.” the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Cory, who were former residents of Dayton, Ohio. 
The aliove picture shows that Miss Pelican, the queen of the 
of the hay, was enjoying the company of the “northerners.” 
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An Ethiopian Night 

By PEREGINE PILLGREEN 


B LD EPHRAIM WASHINGTON had been found 
dead on the floor of his home — a dilapidated 
three-room cottage of which he was the solitary 
occupant. The cause of his death zsould «ot be 
ascertained; the coroner had attribute^ it to 
“unknown causes.” After the burial of the aged colored man, 
his life became the main topic of discussion in the rural 
neighborhood of Jackson Road, down in the historic Vicks- 
burg. The older residents of the colored persuasion recalled 
that several of the forbears of the late Ephraim Washington 
had met death in a 
mysterous manner in 
that very same cot- 
t a g e, while the 
younger ones remins- 
cenced on the de- 
ceased man's pecu- 
liarities, laying stress 
on the fact that he 
rarely emerged from 
his home, except at 
night, the time of 
which the colored cri- 
tics by gradual ex- 
aggerations fixed to 
be between midnight 
and three in the 
morning. 

The life of Eph- 
r a i m Washington 
was thus being dis- 
sected, analyzed and 
pondered over, one 
Saturday night, in 
the small, weather- 
beaten grocery store 
of Samuel Talton, 
when Buck Brown 
rushed into the store, 
exclaiming breath- 
lessly. 

“Efra’m Washin'ton’s house is done haunted!” 

“Haunted!” repeated the surprised inquisitors — some of 
them were sitting on wooden boxes of various sizes, in crude 
chairs, while others were standing. 

‘‘Don’ you all realize it's aftah twe'f o’cl'ck?'' Buck Brown 
demanded. “Dat’s de hour eny ghos’ is liabl 1 to git loose.’’ 

The negroes craned their ne.cks to peer at the ancient pen- 
dulum clock on the wall. It indicated a quarter after midnight. 
“How come you seen de ghos'?” Buck Brown was asked. 

“I ain’t seen no ghos’, but I does knows what I is talkin’ 
about. Lissen this away. I was walkin’ past dat house to de 
drug store € git sum medicine fo’ de ol’ ’ooman. an' I done 
hurd a funny noise cumin’ fum dat house — it's sumpin’ orful, 
kinder like rattlin' like sum ghos' was in dere.” Buck Brown's 
face was beaded in perspiration, which glistened in the re- 
flection of the smelly kerosene lamp hanging on the wall — 
just beside the velloW-faced clock. He wiped his enormous 
coal-black face with a soiled bandana handkerchief. 

The negroes — with the exception of Samuel Talton. the 
grocer — were beginning to feel uneasy. Could it have been 
an imprisoned ghost that killed Ephraim Washington — and 
his grandfathers also? Recalling the subject just discussed 


before the arrival of Brown, that theory seemed to be very- 
plausible. The darkies were fearful to depart for their homes; 
in order to reach home they would have to pass by the 
haunted house, there being no other road — unless they could 
jump over the gaping cavernous valleys which surrounded 
Jackson Road. 

As for Samuel Talton, he had not yet appreciated the im- 
port of the conveyed news — he was one of those dense heads 
not so easily apprehensive of danger until actually confronted 
by it. True, he understood with crystal clearness that a ghost 

was lurking some- 
where in the Wash- 
ington cottage, but 
he did not experience 
one iota of fear. On 
the contrary he felt 
thrilled by the news 
until somebody sug- 
gested staying over- 
night in the store as 
a precautionary mea- 
sure. Samuel Talton 
objected promptly to 
the plan. 

“V ou-all see I can't 
affurd t' burn oil all 
night." he explained 
hastily, 'Cause no one 
hahdly nevah comes 
in an' buy at night 
t’ make up fer payin' 
fer burin' de oil all 
night. - ’ 

As a matter of fact, 
financial reason was 
hardly a motive be- 
hind Talton's action 
— he knew it. He 
could have let the ne- 
groes stay all night_ 
but the idea of being obliged to sit up the entire night was 
exceedingly distasteful to him. It would mean the sacrifice of 
his comforts, he was just in the mood to retire for a good 
sleep that particular night, a strong desire which subordinated 
everything else. He would not dare think of leaving his dusky 
customers ail night in the store — he was too well acquainted 
w ith the inclination of certain negroes to commit small larceny 
that could be conveniently hid in pockets. Therefore 

Reckon you-all had bettah leave now. Ise gwine close up,’ 
Talton announced with an air of final authority. 

1 he negroes, becoming more fearful at the impending threat, 
looked at the lanky, tall Rev. Elijah Critter for a solution of 
their predicament. Presently Rev. Critter removed his brass- 
rimmed spectacles, frowning sternly at the pudgy little 
grocery-man. Slowly r the lean preacher rose, and, with his eye* 
still fixed on the fat proprietor, lifted his index finger signi- 
ficantly — 

“Do unto othahs what you wood dat dey do unto you-all!”' 

T rapped in a bad light ! Samuel Talton immediately en- 
gaged in a mental conference with himself in which he an- 
a-hematized the self-assuming preacher. But now that Rev. 
Critter had pronounced that unanswerable principle upon 
which all the conduct of civilized mankind is based, Talton 



"A streak of blinding lightning shot across the sky, exposing fearfully black 
clouds, d thunder dap followed; simultaneously something ghostly resembl- 
ing a hand appeared swaying in front of the window pane, disappearing and 
reappearing with alternate bolts of lighting. The negroes clustered around 
one another like a bunch of frightened children.’’ 
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recognized the necessity of saying something at once to pre- 
serve his good reputation as member of the local church, and 
to retain the friendship and good-will of the leader of Dark- 
dom — two important assets which were directly responsible 
for his success in the grocery business. To lose the patronage 
of the community through his refusal to comply with the com- 
mand of Rev. Elijah Critter would be a calamity— the minister 
could and would denounce his unchristian deed from the 
pulpit. But Talton also saw 
the, absolute necessity of stick - 
ing, ( to his alibi. 

“Brother B’own, is you 
shore you done seen dat ghos' 

- — you < ain’t no kiddin' us?” 

With forced unction Sarquel 
Talton turned to addres that 
individual. 

“Who said I saw de ghos’? 

I alius says what is what, an' 

I tell you hyah I does pos'- 
tively knows dey’s ghos’ 
somewhar in Efra’m Wash- 
in'ton house, ’cause 1 done 
hurd dat noise myse'f’" — sud- 
denly — “Look hyah, niggah, 
does you meen t’ insin’ate I 
is a liar?” Buck Brown's ey'es 
shone darkly. 

Samuel was taken aback. 

Suddenly he remembered 
Buck’s propensity for taking 
an antagonistic attitude in an 
argument, however, trivial it 
may be. 

“I ain’t savin’ you is no 
liar nor does I kweshun yo’ 
bein’ off in de top floor. You 
knows dat sometimes sum 
niggah likes to play tricks on 
peepul — ” 

“I ain’t no playin’ eny 
dirty trick.” 

Listen! I nevah said no 
dirty trick. You misderstood 
me. I said — ” 

“I don’ nevah mis’derstan’ 
no peepul. You done said it.’’ 

It was plain to Samuel that 
Buck was now in his unmistakably real character — that he 
was only too willing to thresh the matter out with his fist, 
and that he was trying to work it up to an opportune mo- 
ment for the initial blow. 

“Does you crave t’ spend six munths in de hospitul?” 
Buck demanded angrily of Samuel and was now advancing 
it up to an opportune moment or the initial blow.) 

Samuel was really frightened now, his cephalic density 
having been at last penetrated by actuality. But, fortunately 
for him — a fat small fellow who couldn’t for the life of him 
hold his own against the bully giant — Rev. Elijah Critter in- 
terposed between them. 

“Gemmen, ain’t you — all no aware of de fack dat itse 
done turned into Sunday — de holy day of de days?” He 
looked straight at Buck. The effort on Buck was instantane- 
ous — he felt humiliated — and angered inwardly — to be thus 
publicly stopped by the acknowledged leader of the community — 
the leader whose word was law, always obeyed. 

Taking advantage of the situation, Samuel proceeded to 
elaborate upon his alibi in an effort to disentangle himself 
from a dilemma of his own making. And he lost no time 
in making most of that opportunity. 


“Gemmen,”— ingratiatingly — “you, Brother B’own included,” 
— magnanimously — “I didn’t meen to be like de Levite, but, 
you— all see hyah, I jes’ can’t affurd t’ burn de light all 
night, but bein’ as I am convoked dat Brother B’own genu- 
winely and really done hurd dat ghos’ and’ not cravin’ t’ 
hurt none of yo’ feeling’s I ’nounces myse'f as bein’ mos’ 
happy t’ be abP to serve you — all. Therefoah, you — all are 
invited to stay hyah in dis store all night — if you — all desiah.” 

Rev. Critter smiled ap- 
provingly, and placing His 
hand on the benefactor’s 
shoulder declared him to be 
indeed a philanthropist and 
a well-meaning gentleman 
who was too good to be- 
lieve that evil had really 
come upon them. And Samuel 
flow r ered under this praise. 
Business and social prestige 
must be placed above mere 
physical comfort. 

The night dragged along 
monotonously. The eyelids of 
the refugees became red. 
They fell off continually in- 
to a doze. Suddenly they 
were brought back to full, 
startled consciousness by a 
loud sound. The door had 
just slammed with terrific 
force. It opened again, ami 
a gush of wind rushed in, ex- 
tinguishing the lamp-light. 
Just before the door slammed 
again, a streak of blinding 
lighting shot across the sky, 
exposing fearfully black 
clouds. A thunder clap fol- 
lowed ; simultaneously some- 
thing ghostly resembling a 
hand appeared swaying in 
front of the window pane, 
disappearing and reappear- 
ing with alternate bolts of 
lightning. The negroes clus- 
tered around one another like 
a bunch of frightened chil- 
dren. The wind roared as if 
it were a jinni of the ghost, enraged at the discovery of its 
master and were avenging it. An electrical storm ensued 
mingling with terrific bolts of celestial fire. The mysterious 
death-like hand appeared again and was tapping on the win- 
dow-pane! The negroes shut their eyes, moaning an endless 
chain of prayer. It was an ordeal indeed for Rev. Critter to 
maintain courage consistent with his chosen calling; he felt 
so positive that the hand of the Washington spirit was tapping 
at the window — so did the darkies. Suddenly the hand dis- 
appeared, never to return again. 

That night seemed a .century. The storm abated at last; 
everything was quiet again. The dawn came; its advent re- 
moved much of fear of the haunted house, but the people 
felt that the worst was yet to come. 

Day passed into night. Vicksburg was bathed in a flood of 
bright moonlight. And, long after his services were over in 
his little tabernacle, Rev. Elijah Critter was hurrying on the 
muddy road in response to a telephone call to minister .to 
the comforts of a sick member of the church. As the preacher 
approached the Washington place, his heart climbed upward. 
The experience of the previous night was an unpleasant, 
memory — he thought of turning bade to town, but he remem- 



“ He actually sa<w a pair of glistening eyes moving in a 
circle, then horizontally, each stroke being accomplished 
in a gliding manner 
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bered his D. D. degree, a painful reminder indeed. He rued 
the day he took a course in theology instead of law. A law- 
yer, he soliloquized, doesn’t need half as many of exemplary 
virtues in his profession as a preacher. But Rev. Critter con- 
soled himself with the thought that he was more than a 
preacher — a comforter of the sick and the poor. As if in- 
spired by that thought, he steeled himself to proceed thither 
to the distressed home, in defiance of the possible dangers of 
the haunted house. 

Just as he was hurrying past the sepulchral vacant Wash- 
ington house, the courthouse tower clock, several miles dis- 
tant, struck twice. Simultaneously, a clanking sound struck 
the preacher’s ear. Something warned him not to look up 
in the direction of the sound. He obeyed that impulse, in- 
creasing his hurrying pace; his heart seemed to have skipped 
beating several times. But — it would take a psychologist to ex- 
plain why Rev. Critter did turn his face toward the cottage. 

In the attic-window, iust under the intersection of the 
sloping roofs, he actually saw a pair of glistening eyes 
moving in a circle, then horizontally, each stroke being ac- 
complished in a gliding manner. 

Rigid with fright, Rev. Critter shot out like a slender ar- 
row; in another instant he had developed into the kind 
of first-class runner that would have caused Paavo Nurmi 
sleepless nights were he to meet in a race. Rev. Critter in- 
creased his speed beyond his endurance — he had forgotten his 
nocturnal mission entirely — the safety of his own life was the 
paramount issue in his mind. 

“Help! O, Mercy! Help! Help!” • 

The neighbors in the vicinity were startled out of bed. 
After a moment full of fear and misgivings — born of the 
incident the night before — they recognized the voice. Hurried- 
ly they unlocked the door and came out on the porch. Had it 
not been for the bright moonlight a veritable scene of head- 
less, handless, footless ghost-like figures would have appeared 
to be scurrying around excitedly, so black were the negroes. 

As it was, they congregated ; encouraged by the presence 
of one another and the friendly moon, they voted to hurry 
thither in the direction of the scream. 

Discerning in the distance a bla,ck object splashing around 
in the water as if in an effort to swim back to the shore, 
the volunteer squad hurried to the scene. 

“Is dat you, Rev. Critter?’’ A member of the squad called 
out: 

“I is him! O, brethern, pull me out quick befo' sum 
turtle or sumpin’ terrible gits my toe! Mebbe a shark! 
Hurry I Quick!” 

Two of the brethren rolled up their pajama-pants, waded 
out into the water and pulled him out to' safety on the bank. 
It developed that Rev. Critter had run off into a shallow 
bayou, just off the sharp curve of the road. He had been 
so dizzy from running at an excessive rate of speed — he 
couldn't see clearly where he was going. 

“Dat ghos’ ! I done seen it mysevf! I done seen de deh- 
belish white eves, but no body an' noise like sort of de 
chains being dragged. O, Lawsy, hev mercy ’pon yo' nore 
’umble servant — what hev I done t’ bring ’pon myse’f yo’ 
wrath? Oh-o-o-o-o-o.” He was hysterical — and cold. His mud- 
spattered body was carried into a cabin nearby. 

The incident was telephoned to the police station. Several 
officers arrived on the scene of the house alleged to be in- 
habited by the ghost. No eyes were seen, hut at about four 
o’clock another clanking sound was heard. It seemed to have 
come from another part of the attic. The officers, furnished 
with flash-lights, broke down the door and entered the bare 
room where Ephraim Washington had been found lifeless. 
The room smelled musty. A small table and two broken 


chairs cast their shadows on the dusty floor in the moonlight. 
The noise suddenly resumed and stopped abruptly. 

An officer looked up at the ceiling and espied in a corner 
a closed trap-door from which a home-made ladder descended 
to the floor. With a drawn revolver in his hand, ready for 
instant service, the policeman climbed the ladder, pushing in 
the trap-door, which fell down on the attic-floor with a crash. 

The negro spectators, at a safe distance from the house, 
were fearful lest the Washington gho«t should suddenly 
spring out of the trap-door on the officer, causing his in- 
stantaneous death. 

The officer retreated. 

Suddenly the strength of the clanking noise intensified — and 
something a.ctually fell out of the trap-door, landing on the 
floor below with a metallic thud. The overworked imaginative 
negroes were positive that it was the chained ghost. They 
started to run, when a report of the revolver halted them. 
Upon regaining their senses, they heard what was their im- 
pression of a delirous laugh coming out of the “haunted” 
house — 

“Why, it’s nothing but an imprisoned raccoon!” 


CAN SEE ALL THE WAY DOWN 

A nervous woman went to have her throat examined by 
a specialist, who, while adjusting the laryngoscope, remark- 
ed: “You'd be surprised to know how far down we can see 
with this instrument.” 

"Is that so. doctor?” faltered the patient. Then after a 
pause, she said, “Before you begin, doctor, I ought to tell 
you that I really hadn’t time to mend that hole in my stock- 
ing before I came here.” — Houston Post. 



International Newsreel 


BRAODOCK ORDAINED AS CHURCH DEACON 

\bove is pictured Guillxrt C. Braddock. in the pulpit of St. Ann's Church. 
-New ' ork, making the hand sign meaning "blessing.” Mr. Baddock was 
one of the members of the class of 1915 who were ordained as Deacons at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine nn the 7th of last June. He graduated 
front Gail.iudet College with a Bachelor of Arts degree and later studied 
Bookkeeping. Following his ordination he will continue his studies for 
1 he ministry, being the second deaf-mute in the greater city to attain inch 
high prntineme in the church world. 
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ATHLETICS 

Sporting news of, by, and for the deaf will be welcomed by this department. 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 





South Carolina 

OR THE past years it has been heard that the 
splendid work of the basket ball team of Gal- 
laudet College was in fact due to the boys, John 
Boatwright, Robert Bradley, William Riddle and 
Clarence Dickson who are all the products of 
the South Carolina School for the Deaf. It has been thought 
that we still have Aladdin’s lamp to procure another star 
that we expect to send to college every year. But unfortun- 



S. C. S. D. BASKETBALL TEAM 
Left to right, bottom row — Cecilious Prince, John Owens. Middle 
tow — Dallas Murphy, f. ; Charles Wilson, <capt.) g. Top row — W. 

L. Walker, mgr. ; Marion Clark c. ; Hudson Brady, 1.; J. C. Mills, 

' coach. 

atelv, we have no Aladdin’s lamp to obtain such a star. 1 
think Coach Robey Burns of Illinois has it. 

The past basket ball season has not been very successful to 
our school, but is must be considered that our team has met 
strong teams in games where a little more punch would have 
earned our s~hool a few more victories. In all, we have won 
but four out of twelve games played and made 219 points 
against our opponents' 271. Considering the points, the season 
does not seem to have been very bad. 

This year we have no individual star so we had to work with 
jjrdinarv good players and make a team out of them. Three 


players of our team were new, but they have learned the 
game fast and should make valuable players next year. 

Marion Bradley, a brother of Robert Bradley, the Gibralter 
of the Buff and Blue team’s defense, has been elected to the 
captaincy of next year’s basket ball quintet. He showed up 
fine at guard and is expected to follow in the footsteps of his 
noted brother and to add a greater laurel to Gallaudet College. 

In John Owens, we find another William Riddle and he 
will make a fine point-getter in the near future. Train- 
ing in games he will possess strength, skill and cat-like swift- 
ness. 

In Martin Clark we also find another John Boatwright. He 
will make a valuable man. He is fine at long shots. 

We should prove strong then, as we will have practically 
the same team with the exception of Captain Charles, who 
graduates this year and expects to enter college next fall. Af- 
ter awhile at college, we believe he will prove himself a fine 
player, too. 

. ( Continued on page 502) 



ARTHUR IIINCH OF CHICAGO 


Taken while holding down an outfield position on the Des Moines, 
(Western League team back in. 1910.) 
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Windy City Observations 

By THOMAS O. GRAY 


AVING concentrated most of my opportunities 
of contributing to the Silent Worker on sub- 
jects vitally affecting the deaf, I now divert this 
department towards the religious field. The deaf 
here, like those of other parts of the country, 
have not forsaken their faith in the Creator. There are sev- 
eral churches here that serve the deaf in a congenial capacity. 
Among these we find the Methodists, the Episcopalians, the 
Catholics and the Lutherans. It is for the benefit of the 
Lutherans that I report the progress of the “Mission for the 
Deaf.” Through the able assist- 
ance of their young pastor, the 
Rev. A. C. Dahms, the writer 
has been forunate in gathering 
together and assembling frag- 
ments of valuable and interest- 
ing data that composes this nar- 
rative 

This “Mission for the Deaf” 
was founded by the energetic 
Lutheran pastor, Augustus 
Reinke, in Chicago, 111., in 1894. 

But the foundation for this 
bjessed work of their church was 
laid fully twenty years before 
hy the establishment of their 
School for the Deaf. It was 
natural, therefore, that in writ- 
ing the history of their Mission, 

I first take the reader of their 
school in Detroit. In 1873 a 
number of Lutherans in Detroit 
were gathered into a society, 
and they resolved to establish — 
not a school for the deaf — but 
an orphanage. Many friends 
gave their liberal support, and 
soon the society bought a ten- 
acre tract of land near Royal 
Oak, Mich., ten miles northwest 
of Detroit. Pastor G. Speckhard 
was called from Sebewaing, 

Mich., to be the superintendent 
of this — orphanage. He accepted 
the call, came to Royal Oak, 
bringing with him two deaf- 
mute children. This man had 
been a teacher for the deaf in 
Germany, as a pastor in Sebewaing had found deaf-mutes in 
his congregation and instructed them, and as superintendent of 
the orphanage brought these children into the institute. Rap- 
idly the news spread that deaf children were being schooled 
at Royal Oak, and in less than a year 15 deaf-mutes were 
in the institution. 

Two years later, in 1875, the society accepted as a gift from 
Mrs. Norris twenty acres of land (including some debt against 
the property) near Norris, Mich., erected a brick building 
upon this site, and transferred the deaf children to this new- 
home. Norris was located six miles north of Detroit, later 
the name was changed to North Detroit, and recently the sub- 
urb was added to the city of Detroit, so that now their School 
for the Deaf is in Detroit, Mich., and easily reached by two 
trolley lines. Gradually the enrollment of the school increased. 
In 1889 there were 47 pupils, which seems to have been the 


highest enrollment. In the Lutheran circles there are several 
hundred deaf, and they are trying to get all the deaf from 
Lutheran homes into the school and bring the enrollment near 
to 100. The reasons for having these children in this school 
will be explained later. 

In 1875 the institute was obliged to secure more teacher*' 
for the pupils to aid the overburdened superintendent. A 
candidate for the ministry, H. Uhlig, whose son later on was 
missionary for the deaf in Chicago, and teacher G. Ritzman 
were called to the institution. When the Rev. Speckhard sud- 
denly died in 1879. Mr. Uhlig 
became superintendent, who 
faithfully served twenty years 
till 1899. Rev. H. A. Bentrup, 
now pastor in Meriden, Iowa, 
served as superintendent till 
1902, when the Rev. Wm. Gie 
low succeeded him. To this day- 
Rev. Gielow has been success- 
fully in charge of the institution, 
and. in addition, has served 
their deaf congregation in De- 
troit and several mission stations 
in Michigan since the beginnnig 
of 1918. The instruction in the 
school will show the connection 
between the school and the 
founding of their “Mission for 
the Deaf.” 

The first pupils came from 
German homes, Supt. Speckhard 
had been instructor at a school 
for the deaf in Germany, and 
the Lutherans who established 
German congregation. Hence, it 
was quite natural that the deaf 
in this school during the first 
years received instruction by the 
oral method, speaking and read- 
ing lips in the German lanuage. 
That explains why many deaf it* 
the central states still sign “Ger- 
man School” instead of “Luther- 
an School" for this institute- 
However, Lutherans have al- 
ways been patriotic and willing 
to have their children learn the 
language of the country. In 1896 
instruction in English Language was introduced in the school. 
Shortly after their “Mission for the Deaf” was established 
in Chicago, in September, 1896, also the sign-language was 
in roduced. But the study of German and English required 
too much time and hindered full advancement of the deaf 
children in their eschoot grades. Therefore, in 1899. instruction 
in German was dropped, and only English was taught in the- 
school. In the schoolroom today instruction is given by the- 
combined system, i. e., by signs and lip-reading, the latter - 
(oral) method being used chiefly. Speech, lip-reading, sign, 
language, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and physio-. 
logv ar e taught as in other schools for the deaf; besides, the 
girls are taught plain and fancy sewing, mending and house- 
work, and the boys learn rug-weaving, farm and garden 
work. After graduation many deaf attend a state school for 
a further education and training in some special trgde. 




REV. A. C. DAHMS 
Pastor of Our Savior’s Lutheran Church 
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And now comes the connection of their school with their 
'“Mission for the Deaf.” The Lutheran Church builds and 
maintains schools to teach its children the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. So their school for the deaf teaches religion to 
the deaf. Every day Catechism and Bible History are studied. 
The children learn the Bible stories, the Ten Commandments, 
The Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the doctrines of Baptism and 
-of the Lord’s Supper, and the Office of the Keys. That shows 
the real purpose of their school. Their work in their school 
and mission is shown in the case of a young deaf man in the 
West who had attended this school and was confirmed. For 
-several years he was unable to see a minister for the deaf 
■or attend a service. During a severe illness, when he was 
very near death, a friend asked him, ‘‘Are you afraid to die?” 
He answered, “No!” “Why not?” Jesus saved me.” “How 

■do you know that?” “I learned it from the Bible at school 

in Detroit.” There are many deaf who in this school learn 

to know and trust in their Savior. The Lutherans are very 

proud of their school. 

The Lutheran Deaf-Mute Institute at Detroit is conducted 
at present by an Association of twenty-two Lutheran congre- 
gations in Detroit and vicinity to give deaf children ‘“Good 
and daily instruction in the chief doctrines of the Bible." 
This school has the distinction of being the first denominational 
(church) school, and it is today the only Protestant school for 
the deaf in the country. The work of the Lutheran church 
in this school has been very successful: 392 children have in- 
struction here, 221 have been confirmed, and many < f these 
have become members of their congregations among the deaf 
and they have brought friends to their pastor for instruc- 
tion and confirmation, and some of these graduates from the 
Detroit school induced P. Aug. Reinke to preach to the deaf 
in Chicago in the sign-language. That started their ' Mission 
for the Deaf.” 

The man who first preached to the deaf was pastor Augustus 
H. Reinke. He was born at Winsen an der Aller, in Han- 
-over, Germany, on September 29, 1S41. He came to this 
country when his parents emigrated to the United States in 
1848. Si* years later he entered Concordia College in St. 
Louis. (This college is now in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
three grandsons of Rev. Reinke are enrolled as students 
there. After a ten years' course of study Rev. Reinke was 
graduated from Concordia Seminary and admitted to the 
ministry in 1864. This talented young man was called as 
pastor to the Lutheran congregation in Blue Island, 111., and 
served a rapidly growing congregation until 1871. Dur- 
ing the time of the great Chicago fire in 1871, Rev. Reinke 
followed a call to Bethlehem Congregation in Chicago, ar- 
riving with hi» family and goods on a wagon while the fire 


was in awful progress. During the flood of emigration from 
Germany this congregation grew to the enormous size of 
5000 souls and the young pastor found a large and interest- 
ing field to employ his energy and oratory in the service of his 
Master. Preaching to thousands of hearing people every 
week, the pastor still found time to preach also to small groups 
of deaf, thus founding their “Mission.” 

1 Mr. Speckhard, the superintendent of their School for the 
Deaf, had encouraged Rev. Reinke to serve the deaf as pastor 
by the oral method in the German language, and about twelve 
deaf were members of the Bethlehem Congregation. Some- 
time during the year 1893, Mr. Ed. J. Pahl, a Lutheran deaf 
man living in Michigan City, Indiana, had written to Mr. 
Uhlig, Superintendent of the school in Detroit, regarding 
preaching-services for the deaf. This letter was sent to Rev. 
Reinke with a request from the Board of Directors of the 
School that he preach to the deaf. Soon after, at a babtismal 
gathering, Rev. Reinke learned that Lutheran deaf were at- 
tending the services of a Methodist pastor in Chicago who 
preached in the sign-language. Pastor Reinke quickly realiz- 
ed that the sign-language was the proper medium for preach- 
ing to the deaf and would be understood by all the deaf. 
Encouraged by his deaf friends, especially by Mr. Pahl, Rev. 
Reinke undertook to learn the sign-language; and a month 
later, on March 4, 1894, at 2:30 p. m. the first Lutheran 
service in the sign-language, with 16 deaf present, was con- 
ducted in the schoolroom of Bethlehem church. 

Rev. Reinke, his eldest son, Edwin, assisting him, was a busy 
pastor at Bethlehem church, he was 52 years of age when he 
took upon himself this extra burden of preaching in the sign- 
language. Carefully he prepared and wrote out his ser- 
mons, and on Saturday evenings Mr. Pahl gladly gave him aid 
and instruction in signing the sermon. For several months 
this method was followed until Pastor Reinke had acquired 
the necessary practice. Thus was begun Lutheran preaching 
for the deaf. Today there is a congregation of 98 members 
in Chicago, a memorial to the untiring efforts of Rev, Reinke 
as missionary. The work of Pastor Reinke for the deaf 
was not confined to Chicago alone. Largely through his in- 
fluence, instruction in the sign language was introduced 
in the School for the Deaf in Detroit, and Miss Thompson 
was secured as the first teacher. As a preacher for the deaf 
Rev. Reinke was busv in all other cities. Regtdar services 
for the deaf were held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. When the 
graduates of the Detroit School heard that a Lutheran pastor 
was preaching to the deaf in the sign-language, many requests 
for services were sent to Rev. Reinke. Services were held in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, with 16 deaf; Elkhart, Indiana, with 
14 deaf; also in Monroe, Michigan, there were 14; in Cin- 
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-cinnati, Ohio, 47 deaf came 10 service; 35 in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and 30 more present on November 29 in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Services are still conducted by our missionaries in Fort 
Wayne, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis. Soon pastor 
Reinke found that the work w r as growing beyond his reach, 
the time and strength of body required for continued traveling 
and preaching to the deaf called for men who are not over- 
burdened with work at a hearing congregation and who 
could devote their whole time to the service of the deaf. In 
April, 1896, an article appeared in the “Per Lutheraner," in 
which Rev. Reinke urged the Lutherans of their synods to 
establish a Mission among the Peaf. At the convention of 
the Synod in Fort Wayne, in 1896, Rev-. Reinke was present 
with an eloquent appeal for missionaries for the deaf; there- 
upon the Synod gladly took charge of the mission and called 
men to preach among the deaf. Thus was their Mission among 
the deaf established. 

Rev. Aug. H. Reinke did not preach to the deaf many years. 
Perhaps the burden of traveling and preaching for the deaf 
in addition to his heavy pastoral duties at Bethlehem Church 
in Chicago undermined his health and strength and served 
to hasten his decease at the early age of 58 years. The mem- 
ory of Pastor Reinke will live long among the deaf. An en- 
larged photograph of the founder of their Mission now hangs 
in the meeting-room of Our Savior's Church on Crystal St., 
in Chicago and will again find a place, to honor his remem- 
brance, in the vestry of the new building. 


The Rev. Aug. Reinke was relieved of his work among she 
deaf in 1897, when his son, Arthur L. Reinke, accepted a call 
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extended to him by Our Savior’s Congregation. Rev. Arthur 
Reinke was installed July 4, 1897, and served the congregation 
till 1912, fifteen years. At present he is the pastor of Beth- 
lehem Church, successor to his father and brother. 

Under the junior Reinke's pastorate the congregation ex- 
perienced a steady growth in membership and activities, and 
preaching for the deaf was carried to other cities. In 1904 
a church was built at 2127 — 9 Crystal St. The church was 
a fine brick structure, 37 x 60. with a seating capacity of 
300, the total cost of the building was about $9000. To the 
first cost the deaf themselves contributed more than $1000. 
A Ladies’ Aid Society also was organized, which has to this 
day done much in a social and financial way to benefit the 
congregation. Under Pastor Reinke the congregation reached 
a membership of 62. 

When Rev. Reinke was dismissed to Bethlehem Church in 
Chicago he was succeeded by the Rev. Nathanael P. Uhlig, 
who accepted the call of the Congregation and Board of Mis- 
sions and came to Chicago to assume the pastoral duties of 
Our Savior’s Congregation on Crystal St. Rev. Uhlig’s father 
was superintendent of the Lutheran Deaf-Mute Institute in 


Detroit, Mich., for many years, and thus Rev. Uhlig as a 
boy had opportunity to learn the sign-lankuage by associating 
with deaf children. As a student in Concordia College at 
Milwaukee, he was the weekly guest with a deaf family and 
thus had good opportunity to retain and improve his knowl- 
edge of the sign-language. Pastor Uhlig was installed on 
June 30th, 1912, and served his congregation until the win- 
ter of 1918, when eye trouble compelled him to seek a: 
change, thus terminating his work among the deaf. Rev. 
Reinke again took up the burden of preaching to the deaf un- 
til the arrival of the present pastor, Rev. A. C. Dahms. 

Rev. Dahms is a native of the ‘‘Gopher State.” Minnesota, 
and was educated in Concordia College, St. Paul, and at Con- 
cordia Seminary in St. Louis, Mo. A candidate for holy office 
of the ministry, he was called by Our Savior’s Congregation 
and Rev. Reinke ordained and installed the new pastor on 
July 21st, 1918. Like his predecessor, Rev. Dahms had be- 
come familiar with the sign-language in early youth through 
a deaf-mute brother, w r ho had been schooled and confirmed in 
quent attendance at services of the deaf, and study of the 
sign-language with Rev. Schubkegel in St. Louis, served to 
maintain a working knowledge of the signs. Cheered and en- 
couraged by his wife, the newly-wed young pastor entered 
upon his task of mastering the sign-language and spreading 
the gospel among the deaf in his field. However, a cloud of 
sadness was permitted to spread its shadow of sorrow over 
the pastor when the Lord removed the wife from the pastor’s 
side during the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 after a brief 
six months of happiness. Deep and lasting was the grateful 
memory of love and assistance rendered the pastor during 
those dark hours by the members of his deaf congregation 
and preaching stations. 

In May, 1920, Our Savior's Congregation sold its church prop- 
erty at 2127 Crystal St., including the auditorium furniture, to 
the American Christian Missionary Society Campbellites — for 
Russian work) for $16,000 cash, and the last service for the 
deaf was held in this church on May 16th, 1920. Our Savior’s 
Congregation enjoyed the warm-hearted hospitality of Bethle- 
hem Congregation at N. Paulina and McReynolds Sts. Dur- 
ing this time they were keeping an eye open for a favorable 
location at a reasonable price. Finally a good location at 
the N. W. corner of Hirsch St., and N. Ridgeway Ave., (two 
lots) was bought for $1500. These two lots were 48 x 124, 
making an ideal location for a church. Ground was broken 
for the building May 9th and on June 11th the corner-stone 
was laid, over 800 people being present at the ceremony. 
Building conditions in Chicago caused much delay in the com- 
pletion of the new church. December 3rd, the first Sunday in 
Advent, the new building was dedicated. The new building is 
60 feet long, 34 feet wide at the front and 30 feet wide at the 
rear, faces east, with pressed Oriental brick on the front and 
side. 

The chapel, seating 110 comfortably occupies the first floor, 
with a vestry beside the sanctuary, and a cloak-room and 
spacious study at the front. In the basement there is an as- 
sembly hall, fully as large as the chapel, a light and spacious 
kitchen, storage room, coal room, boiler room and laundry. 
On the second floor is found the sunny, spacious parsonage of 
six large rooms. A neat frame garage has been erected on the 
rear of the lots. The cost of the building, including the church 
furniture, is over $22,000. At present the congregation has 
an indebtedness of about $1,500, not including an extra assess- 
ment for paving of Hirsch Street. The advantage of this new 
arrangement for their Mission in Chicago is apparent: the- 
situation is favorable for transportation, within easy reach of 
three important street-car lines and a branch of the elevated 
roads; the congregation has its own chapel and a hall in one 
building with a permanent place of residence for its pastor; 
and the Mission treasury is relieved of expense in housing 
the missionary. 
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Viewing the Chicabo Mission field briefly as a whole, we see 
the Chicago congregation grown to considerable size, with 40 
voting members and 98 communicants contributing 40 dollars 
monthly to the salary of their pastor and keeping up their 
own chapel-parsonage; there are three regular mission stations 
with 18 communicants and three smaller preaching stations 
with four communicants. In 1894 the first Lutheran service 
•was held with 6 deaf present, now from 25 to 125 deaf, with 
.an average of 40 deaf, attend the services which are held every 
week in Chicago, and the missionary is able to bring the sav- 
ing word of Christ to about 35 deaf in various other stations. 
This church stands as a monument to the frugality and im- 
partialness of the Lutherans and is an example for the Metho- 
dists to follow. 


ATHLETICS 

(Continued from page 498) 

Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana met this year for a 
basket ball tournament at Indianapolis, Ind. So did the Dixie 
basket ball tournament in North Carolina. Florida, South Caro- 
Jina and North Carolina played the closest fought games 
■seen on the new gymnasium court at Morganton, N. C., this 
year. Tennessee would have been there also had there not 
been some misunderstanding as to the dates. North Carolina 
won over South Carolina, and also over Florida. The North 
•of 32 to 21. The North Carolina — South Carolina score was 
•Carolina — South Carolina score was 28 to 13. The North 
•Carolina — Florida score was 32 to 21. South Carolina later 
scored a victory over Florida in a hard fought game on our 
■court by 15 to 14 score. North Carolina had by far the best 
;team, while the South Carolina and Florida teams were evenly 
.matched. 


ANGELENOGRAMS 

(Continued from page 469) 

'instrument which is adjusted to the ears, the deaf may hear 
by radio.” 

.An ear-piece diaphragm was uncovered and Miss Keller 
placed her fingers upon it. At once she found that she could 
distinguish the vibrations caused by instrumental music from 
those produced by the voice and was greatly excited. Next 
words were tried, one of the engineers speaking through the 
•microphone. Words, salutations, letters of the alphabet, were 
repeated and soon it began to appear that the subject was get- 
ting something more out of the instrument than a mere incoher- 
ent trembling and tapping. Several times she called a word be- 
fore it was repeated to her. At the same time her companions 
were amazed to note that her enunciation was clearer than it 
had ever been before, more like the speech of one who hears her 
. own voice and so continually adjusts it to the hearing. Miss 
Keller was getting the accent, at least from the instrument, 
and was adjusting her own voice to it. 

It was over this feature of the test that she was most en- 
thusiastic. “It will help me to speak,” she said afterwards, 
wonderingly. “It will help me to speak.” Further tests with 
■more sensitve instruments are to be conducted next Sunday in 
the First Congregational church of San Francisco. 

On the whole, divested of the unusual reportorial exaggeration 
it appears that nothing of particular importance was discov- 
ered. While talking with a deaf man on this latest feat of 
"Miss Keller’s he said he could hear the vibrations of the 
radio, but could not distinguish the words. A few others had 
the same experience, so if one cannot understand the words 
there is no value in it for the deaf. The write-up of the tests 
. said, “the tests held out a promise to the deaf.” and I guess 
'it will remain a “promise.” 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
/ornia Association of the Deaf, at the home of the president, 


Mrs. Howard L. Terry, in Hollywood, two bids were con- 
sidered for the 1925 convention; one from Fresno and the other 
from Oakland. It was decided to accept the invitation of the 
Oakland Silent Athletic Club and hold the convention in that 
city, on July 1, 2, 3, and 4, under the combined auspices of 
the Association and the O. S. A. C. 


Aping Romeo 

(To the portrait of Georgette Du Saulcy in April "Silent Worker”) 

By Sara Tredwkll 

That Venetian lover had a line— 

Oh. Georgette, how the lad could love! — 
A-sighing in the soft moonshine. 

“Juliet, but were I the glove 
Upon that hand” — some act. I say! 

Their end was tragic but I vow 
She loved him deeply. To this day 
Their loves are sung and, anyhow, 

His line is greatly to my taste. 

I seize it. Could my arm I drape 
Around my Georgette’s lithsome waist — 

By Cupid, to be Georgette’s crepe! 

Old Tiffany has no such pearls 
As Georgette sports ’tween ruby lips; 

Nor Frutchey’s shows no silken toils 
, As velvet as her eyes, nor sips 

The bee at sweet roses more fair 
,r ^ Than her soft cheeks. If I could rhyme 
In words as shining as her hair 
Right bravely, then, her charms I’d chime. 

To end my poem I add in haste, 

Fond lover, I. I’d be the cape 
Enfolding her. It were my taste, 

By Cupid, to be Georgette’s crepe! 


(Now, H. D. H. go this one better.) 

•* 



JAMES JACKSON DICKERSON 
Son of Mr. ard Mrs. L. B. Dickerson, Atlanta, Ga. 
(7 months old) 
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Running A Show for Deafies 

By J. H. MUELLER 


F COURSE, as Mr. Dooley was wont to say, “it 
all depends on how a fella goes at things that 
makes 'em work out right.” Acting on that bit 
of philosophy, the Louisville Deaf-Mute Welfare 
Association decided to stage a real honest to 
goodness vaudeville show, with seven acts of entertainment, a 
thirty-two piece orchestra, and all the trimmings. While the 
plans of the promoters did not work out exactly as intended 
yet there was plenty of action, and much applause. Also, con- 
siderable cash receip's. The vegetables that were expected 
did not leave the market stalls. So, — no, we will say it last. 

The May issue of the Worker contained plenty of advertis- 
ing of the city of Louisville as related to the deaf. We pur- 
posely left out much more, such as the personnel of the wreck- 
ing crew of solemnity, figuring that too much of a good thing 
might cause mental indigestion. This issue will give a little 
insight into the real workings of a show by deafenduins, as 
one of our correspondents dubs us. 

And before we go any further, let us enter an emphatic de- 
nial that we are a born clown. We are born a male, and have 
been one ever since. Of course, certain of our teachers called 
us different names at various periods during our adolescence. 
But that is a horse of a different hue. Even if it did belong 
to this tale, years ha\e wrought a change in us. Whereas, we 
were once a cricket, we are now a rickety' old dub. Anyone 
wanting further information on the subject, can call at our 
address and interview the lady who darns our socks. Or 
send a stamped addressed envelope. 

Following is the line-up of the first public entertainment 
given by the Louisville D. M. W. A.: 


PROGRAM OF THE D. M. W. A. SHOW 


1. Cornin’ thru the Rye Miss Adeline Suttka 

2. A Barn Yard Romance. 

Romeo G. G. Kannapell 

Juliet Margaret Knecht 

Juliet’s brother C. H. Wesley 

Grandma the Demon Chaperone ....Mrs. T. W. Ferg 
The Parson Seth Hord 

3. Yankee Doodle Mrs. Ethel Morton Swangren 

4. A Delicate Operation 

The Victim C. H. Wesley 

Dr. Ike Uttemup J. H. Mueller 

Dr. Ino Nix i G. G. Kannapell 

Their Assistant C. J. Reiss 

5. Rendition of Classical Dances ... Miss Marv Woolslaver 

6 . Jarley’s Animated Wax Works. 

Prof. Jarley W. C. Fugate 

Herr Weinnerschnitzel J. H. Mueller 

Wax Figures: 

.St Applejack C. H. Wesley 

Donf^ Sung T. C. Reiss 

Aristotle J- William Ferg 

John L. Sullivan Seth Hord 

Hans Waenf G. G. Kannapell 

7. Star Splangled Banner Mrs. Getrude N. Kutzleb 


The show being a memory now, we will be honest and tell 
the readers how we lined up the cast. We called a meeting 
of the whole membership, and asked for volunteers. Six 
raised their hands, all being horny, hairy paws. "Will not 
some of the ladies volunteer?” A wave of giggles was all the 
response we got. So we went ahead with the males, swore we 
would get some female impersonators who would make the 
ladies feel cheap. The writer of this bosh had to draft himself 
for the part of Juliet, whoever heard of a country damsel of 


sixteen being slender? It just simply does not fit. So we 
drafted ourself. The matter of costuming we decided to 
settle by r sewing three cotton sacks together (after the seams 
had been opened, be it understood). But after a couple of re- 
hearsals we noticed how Romeo did not take keenly to the 
part that required an oscular salute. So Marge Knecht was 
called upon, and when she learned who was going to play 
Romeo, she was willing. So, willing, in fact, that she could 
not wait until rehearsals started to show her stuff. Grandma, 
originally intended for another male was wished upon Mrs. 
Emma Adams I erg, and the way she conducted herself shows 
she had a real old fashioned bringing up. 

Rehearsals went along all right. That is to say, every time 
the cast met, it had to be recast. Three nights before the 
show, the stage manager suggested there be no mere monkey- 
ing with the skit, and the suggestion was turned into a motion, 
put to r ote, and duly carried. The night of the show, it went 
off so smoothly that we had to recall a performance of Rip 
Van Winkle by the S. N. D. C. at Gallaudet College. So dif- 
ferent. We recall Rip was being played bv the now Reverend 
George F. Flick. During the laps of twenty years, something 
went wrong. We recall how George, in those days apt to sav 
a naughly word when properly riled, did let one go. But he 
had provocation. You see, he was trying to call the attention 
of Derrick Van Claussen at the other end of the stage. Being 
barefooted, he could not make much noise by stamping, so he 
brought down the butt of his gun, a pine slat with a piece of 
lead pipe nailed on, not on the floor, but on his big toe. We 
verily believe that he took up the ministry directly due to 
what he said that night, wanted to make amends. The D. M. 
W. A. show did not have any such occurrences by a long shot, 
and that is why we thought of the S. N. D. C. incident. 

If anybody wants to know, we will say' it, a bunch of profes- 
sionals could not have made us better than those actors in the- 
Barn Yard Romance. It is a pity that Homer Wesley is deaf. 
He could make a fortune exhibiting his Adams apple. He 
has it so well trained that when he leaves off his collar and 
puts on a tie, he can make it perform stunts that make the 
audience gasp. And when he chuckles, it sounds for all the 
world like the cackle of a rooster. 

The operation scene was nothing but a variation of the same 
old bunk that every reader of the Worker has seen at his 
school entertainments. But it was pulled off with some star- 
tling effects. For instance, when the needle was being used 
after the gizzard had been extracted, Dr. Ik Uttemup accidentlv 
(?) inserted the needle in the wrong place. The poor victim 
was supposed to be under the effects of ether, so had to lie still 
when his impulse was to jump up and swat the surgeon one on 
the nose. But his right hand, hidden from the audience, told 
the Doc that something w'as going to happen after the show. 

Come we to the Wax Works. It was all slap-stick stuff. 
No matter what Herr Wiennerschnitzel did, there was a ver- 
botten for it. His bottle of bourbon which was extracted from 
his pocket by one of the figures was Coca Cola. The original - 
dope was for him to get a sweat on chasing it from figure to- 
figure, but eventfully he did get it, and had a nice cool drink. 
But on the stage, the bottle was extracted before the agreed- 
upon time, and emptied by the figures. Herr Winnerschnitzel’ 
vowed bitter revenge the next night, and got it, too. Instead 1 
of having cola in the bottle, he had vinegar. And the figures 
had to go through with it, no matter how much they wanted 
to get off their pedestals and deliver a few placed kickes. They 
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OFFICERS LOUISVILLE DEAF MUTE WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Left to right — C. J. Reiss, Board Member; J. W. Ferg, Secret a ry -Treksu rer i J. H. Mueller, President: G. G. Kannapell Vice-President; 

R. A. Hertzman. Board Member. 


could not sec why the Herr laughed at the swigglers. What 
they didn’t know was that the Herr was enjoying himself 
more than anyone else. 

During the rehearsals, Juliet slipped and knocked Romeo 
over. Romeo weighs hardly half of what Juliet does, and 
when he finally got her off his wishbone, he announced he had 
discovered a cure for chicken-breast. He didn’t say anything 
about chicken hearts though. Anyway, there are none of either 
sort in our ranks. 

During the Barn Yard skit, the kid is sent off to bed. After 
Awhile he comes back in his nightie. His trousers are sup- 
posed to be rolled up to give the impression he has been to bed 
as per laws of hygiene. We said he was supposed to. But 
when he came on the stage again, one of the youngsters in the 
audience pipes forth, “Oh, look, mamma, that man went to 
bed with his pants on.” The dumfule had forgotten to roll 
’em up. But since it created a hearty laugh, it was carried 
■over to the next night’s performance. 

It was impossible for those of the players who had been 
members of the Gallaudct College Dramatic Club to overlook 
incidents during their college days and compare them with 
this Louisville affair. We recalled what a lovely matron Phil 
Cadwell made. Iva Robinson was one of the sauciest soubret- 
tes we ever saw, and as for character delineation, Soupy Bell 
was a scream. Wonder if they ever indulge in those stunts 
nowadays. Old John Burton Hotchkiss, who was ever willing 
to help along anything that would advertise the sign language, 
would be called upon to act as censor and sometimes as 
■prompter. The last time the writer saw him prompting, he 
had something sarcastic to say anent the delivery of one of the 
lady (?) actors. But the more he coached, the worse things 
went, and finally he proposed that everyone act as he felt he 
■could do best. We all thought it was 100% plus perfect, Dr. 
Hotchkiss assured us it was, for never until then had he been 
able to see anything in the theory of evolution? That night, 
however, showed him the “missing link.” Several of them, 
in fact. 

On the D. M. W. A. exhibition, Miss Suttka took a very tho- 
rough course under a professional dancing instructor, and 
mastered the Highland fling to such perfection that she had to 
repeat it later in the program on special request. Miss Wool- 
■slave’r created gasps of astonishment with her Polish Dance. 
It was said to be the first time it ever was shown in Louis- 
ville. She also w r as called back for a special rendition, but 
somehow the scene shifter got his ropes mixed, and she did 
not go on. Mrs. Swangren needs no comment. Everyone who 
has seen her can supply the missing words for himself. 

What is the sense of having such public entertainments? 
Especially when, as in our case, there was not a single spoken 
word during the whole evening’s program. The comedy skits 
needed no verbal accompaniment, the movies have educated 


the public to understand silent acting. The various songs 
and dances were accompanied on the piano, the music was all 
the interpreting the public needed. There have been requests 
that the show be repeated, but there is nothing doing until 
December. Yes, it did pay, it was the biggest piece of adver- 
tising the Louisville deaf ever got. The public has seen, and 
is not satisfied. It wants more, but we will not give it until 
the proper time comes. 

Being as we are, a straight ribbed manualist, we are proud 
of the showing of the sign language on April 17 and 18. One 
man told us after the show that he could understand every 
sign Mrs. Kutzleb made in her rendition of the Star Spangled 
Banner. When asked to explain, he gave this answer: “The 
music gave him the words as every American should know 
them, by concentrating on the signs Gertrude was making, he 
could see its application to every gesture she made.” 

Miss Suttka’s dance was one that would have done credit to 
a hearing person. If the N. A. I), film committee is looking 
for another subject, we recommend this selfsome Adeline. The 
pianist got her cords mixed. Instead of hitting off "Cornin’ 
thru the Rye,'' she started with “Sweet Adeline.” Wasn’t far 
off, at that. 

The next public affair of the L. D. M. W. A. will be a Gal- 
laudet celebration in December. We hope to get one of the 
college faculty to be with us and help start the ball rolling 
for a county wide drive for a club house. The YMCA, the 
YWCA, the YMHA, the KC, and other organizations, used 
drives to raise the funds needed, so why not the deaf? It has 
been suggested that we sell stock to the deaf the way the Chi- 
cago ASC did. This, however, has been studied and decided im- 
practicable. There are only a few deaf in Louisville who 
make enough to be able to buy stock, and anyway, being as it 
is a semi-public affair, why should not the public be allowed 
to help build the club house? 

Coming back to the show, we said in the beginning that 
nearly everything went along as hoped for, so — a good time 
was had by all, and that, after all, is the prime object of an 
entertainment. 


HELEN KELLER HAS RIVAL IN A BLIND DEAF-MUTE 

Cincinnati, O., March 7j — Blind and deaf-mute, Elmyra 
Carlisle, twenty-five-year-old inmate of the Clovernook Home 
for the Blind, at Mount Healthy, in this city, is happy, healthy 
and busy. 

Born in Beavertown, Pa., one of nine children, six of whom 
have lost their eyesight upon reaching their 'teens, Elmyra, mute 
and without ear drums, was educated in the Danville School 
for the Deaf in Pennsylvania. When her vision failed her in 
her eighteenth year and Elmyra became wholly , shut off from 
the world, the authorities of the Pennsylvania institute arranged 
to send her to the Clovernook Home here. 
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‘‘Judge’’ Clifton L. Talbot’s beautiful home, with family on step* 
just on their way to church. 


“Judge’’ Talbot, caught in a few moments of Spring Fever. The 
photographer thought he had him unawares, but from the look on 
the “Judge’s” face you can see that he is on. 


TELL 

If with pleasure you are viewing 
Any work a friend is doing, 

If you like him or you love him, tell him now; 

Don’t withold your approbation. 

Till the preacher makes oration 

And he lies with snowy lillies o’er his brow. 

For, no matter how vou shout it, 

He won't care a thing about it — 

He'll not know how many tear drops you have shed ; 
So, if you think some praise is due him, 

Now’s the time to slip it to him, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


HIM NOW 

More than fame and more than money 
Is the comment kind and sunny 

And the hearty, warm approval of a friend, 

For it gives to life a savor . 

And it makes you stronger, braver, 

And it gives you heart and courage to the end. 

If he earns your praise, bestow it, 

If you like him, let him know it; 

Let the words of true encouragement be said. 

Do not wait till life is over 
And he sleeps beneath the clover, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he's dead. 

— John H. Cullom. 





Clifton L. (Judge) Talbot and family, Frances. Besty and Mrs. Talbot 

judge. The last seven or eight years of Judge C. M. Tabot’a 
life were spent as Judge in the Court of Civil Appeals for 
the 5th Supreme Judicial District of Northern Texas. 

Clifton, of course, got his early education in the Texas 
School for the Deaf, where he made a reputation for being an 
industrious student, graduating within the allotted time, and 
returned to his home in Dallas, where he promptly started 
off in his fight for a place in the Sun. Not long after his 
graduation from the Texas School for the Deaf, Clifton 
Talbot secured a position with the old Stone k Webster Cor- 
poration of New York, who at that time controlled and 
owned practically all of the electrical equipment of Dallas 
and Texas, at present writing after years of faithful service, 
Clifton Talbot is still a valued employee of this company 
which is now The Dallas Power k Light Company. Clifton 
L. Talbot's duties as book-keeper of one of the largest cor- 
porations in the State of Texas are many and varied, yet 
in spite of hit handicap of deafness he has been and is at 


ago I made the announcement, that 
I would endeavor to give a little praise now 
and then to friends who are living, rather than 
wait until their death. The subject of this brief 
sketch, is Clifton L. Talbot. 

Clifton L. Talbot, known to his friends as “Judge,” not 
because he ever at any time sat upon the legal bench, but 
because of his judicial wisdom in handling the reins of the 
Dallas Division of The N. F. S. D.. as President for several 
terms, and as President of the Sunday School Class of the 
First Presbyterian Church for several years. Clifton has 
shown rare judgment in his tact when facing a crisis, and 
hit judicial manner is as of manor born. 

Clifton L. Talbot was born in Tennessee, but before he 
could form any Tennessee habits, his parents removed to 
Texarkana, Texas, and later moved to Dallas, Texas, where 
for many years his father was a well known lawyer, and 


Mrs. Troy E. Hill, and Eugene Pratt. They gave a very good 
imitation of The Castle Dance. 
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the present writing one of the Company’s most trusted and 
tried employees. 

However, it is his work with his fellow deaf men, that 
Clifton Talbot is doing the best good in this world. As an 
officer of the ‘‘Frat’’ he has always shown himself to be an 
efficient and trustworthy officer. As an officer of the Sunday- 
School Class, it is said that during his tenure as president 
of the class, there was more peace and harmony among the 
members than during any other officer's term of office. Various 
friends have urged him to again take over the reins, but 
Clifton being a retired sort of a fellow says he has had 
enough and would rather be just one of those present. He was 
delegate from Dallas Division No. 63 N. F. S. D. to the 
Philadelphia Convention, in 1918. and was alternate to the 
St. Paul Convention of 1924. In 1921 he was elected 1st Vice 
President of The Texas Association of the Deaf and later 
became President upon the removal of the then president to 
California. All in all, his life among the deaf has been use- 
ful, and though there are certain of his so-called friends 



This isn’t Peter Pan, either, but is our own Lillie, otherwise known 
as Mrs Osa. Hazel, ir. the costume she wore in her interpretation of 


the Irish Jig, and Other dances. 

who do nothing but belittle him, there are those more numerous 
who will tell you that he is a “hail fellow well met.” 

As to his home life, there is much that could be said if 
-Clifton were the boasting sort, but he isn’t so. All we can 
sav is that he has a beautiful wife, two of the most beautiful 
children in the State and also a very beautiful home, that 
is in truth a home. His car, of course, is his own, and is not 
a flivver either, but a Studebaker touring which he is at pres- 
ent contemplating exchanging for a new car. 

When all is said and done, I am sure that the entire popu- 
lation of the deaf people of Texas will join me in a toast 
to the "Judge.” Long may he remain with us. 

While the writer was on his way to St. Paul, to attend 
the Convention of the Frat. last summer, he witnessed a very 
pretty stunt -show put on by the Chicago Division for 
the benefit of visitors who were in town. The young ladies 



No this is not the Gold Dust twins, they are Mrs. Osa Hazel and 
Mrs. Eugene Pratt, who rendered the very pretty playlett, “Com- 


ing-Thru-The Rye." 

who put on this show in Chicago were very good to look 
at and did their parts very- well’, but no better was their 
acting and dancing than that of some of our own young 
ladies, yvho as members of the S. H. Sewing Club, gave an 
entertainment in Dallas at the Labor Temple not long ago. 
The complete program is given beloyv: 

On the night of February 14h, St. Valentines Day, the 



Three ol the Alphabet Dance members. Mrs. Troy Hill. Miss Mild- 
red Kerr and Mr*. 0»a Hazel. The position of their aflms is tine 
start of the dance, which starts with A, hence the sign angel. 
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Ladies of the S. H. Sewing Club. (Shant Hear Club?) finally 
pulled off their long advertised vaudeville and stunt show. 
The Ladies with the assistance of some of the young men 
gave us quite a treat when they presented their show, for 
it was well worth the price of admission charged, and was 



Comedy Characters in the recent Ladies Show given Dallas. Left 
to right Mrs. Troy Mill, and Johnnie Bishop, as "Mr. and Mrs/’, 

Mrs. Eugene Pralt, as the Cook, and Mrs. Dan Corum as the Sales- 
lady. 

something new, as many of the stunts had never been seen in 
Dallas by the deaf before. The program as near as 1 can 
recall it was: 

1. Irish Dance — Mrs. Os a Hazel. Mrs. Hazel danced 
the d ance, while Mrs. Hill, behind a curtain, produced an 
exact duplicate dance with her hands encased in a child's 
pair of shoes. This was probably the best number on the 
program. 

2. One-act Farce, “Down on the Farm" — Fee B. Griggs 
and Johnnie Bishop. 

2 — a. “Coming Thru The Rye” — Signed and acted by Mes- 
dames Eugene Pratt, and Osa Hazel. (Very prettily rendered.) 

3. One-act Comedy — “Miladies Millinery Shop” — Miss 
Mildred Kerr, being the clerk in the store, and Mrs. L. E. 
King and Mrs. Willis Sides and Mrs. Dan Corum being the 
customers. Mrs. King, who was the comical bargain hunter, 
brought down the house with her antics. 


4. “Mrs. and Mr.” — two-act playet taken from the funny 
paper — Mrs. Troy E. Hill and Johnnie Bishop. Very cleverly 
rendered. (Johnnie did his part like a veteran married man.) 

5. "Kate in the Kitchen" — Mrs. Eugene Pratt, assisted by 
Johnnie Bishop, Eugene Pratt and Mrs. Dan Corum. A very 
good one act comedy.) 

6. Alphabet Dance — The entire Sewing Club, except Mrs. 
Willis Sides, took part in this, which was a very prettily 
arranged dance and sor.g. 

7. Little Valentines Dance — Miss Bertha Jennings. 

8. Grand Finale — Show Deluxe, (I can't describe it. those 
who weren’t present were out of luck, that's all.) 

l'he entertainment netted a good profit. The ladies certainly 
worked hard for this success and deserve all the credit 
anybody can give them. Here s hoping they give us another 
show before long. 

Much has been written, much more has been said, about the 
hearing children of deaf parents. Of the many talented chil- 
dren of deaf parents, I feel sure that the readers of the Silent 
Worker, will agree with me when I say that I believe Mrs. 
George M. Flint, whose likeness you see herewith, together 
with her children, is not only one of the most talented but 
also tine of the best looking of children of deaf parents. 

Mrs. Flint, who was before her marriage Miss Mary Cloud, 
daughter of our own Dr. and Mrs. James H. Cloud, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has proven her right to a place in the Hall 
of Fame, long ere it became my great pleasure to meet and 
become acquainted with her. Like most children of deaf 
parents, (I say like most, because it has been my experience 
that at times there are exceptions), she is an expert in the 
use of the sign language, and it always gives us great pleasure 
to watch her use the signs. Prior to her moving to Dallas. 
Mrs. Flint spent several years in teaching, but after her mar- 
riage and removal to Dallas she settled down to devote her 
time to the one great career of all true American women, that 
of motherhood, and as to whether she has been a good mother 
or not, one has but to look upon the faces of her three sturdy 
children to know that she has not only succeeded, but has also 
been not only a mother but a pal to her children. 



DAUGHTER AND GRANDCHILDREN OF DR. AND MRS. JAMES H. CLOUD, OF ST. LOUIS. MO.. 
Mrs. Gcorce M. Flint and children, of Dallar, Tcsas 
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George M. Flint, when he removed his family to Texas, 
took a great chance of being a failure, so his friends said, 
but since his moving to Texas, and his having established a 
home here, he says that he prefers Dallas to St. Louis, which 
goes to prove that Mrs. Flint has a wise husband. 

Mrs. Flint won world-wide renown at the 1921 State Fair 
of Texas, when her fruit cakes walked off with first prize, and 
since then she has been spending her spare time baking fruit 
cakes, for although she is in no way under obligation to do so, 
she has been filling orders for her fruitcakes since they cap- 
tured that blue ribbon. Orders come from as far off as Switzer- 
land, and especially during the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
seasons she has quite a handful to manage in raising her 
family and keeping up with her orders. The money in it 
hasn’t very much to do with her accepting the orders, but 
being a good housewife she cannot deny anyone anything in 
the way of food, if it is within her power to grant the re- 
quest, As for her fruitcakes, one has only to read, or remem- 
ber Mr. Butler’s story “PIGS IS PIGS”, to know that the 
famous Flint cakes is cakes in capital letters. 

However, I believe that it is in her work and association 
-with the deaf people that Mrs. Flint is entitled to the most 
praise. Something over a year and a half ago, several ladies 
in the First Baptist Church of Dallas approached the writer, 
seeking to find someone who could hear well enough, and talk 
•on their hands well eaough, to interprete the sermons of Dr. 
Geo. W. Truett to the deaf people. At that time not know- 
ing Mrs. Flint, I told them that I did not know of anyone 
who could do it, but the ladies were not to be denied, so they 
finally smoked Mrs. Flint out and persuaded her to accept 
the place as interpreter. Although not a Baptist, Mrs. Flint 
accepted the position, and now since last October the deaf of 
Dallas have had the privilege of enjoying the sermons of 
Dr. Geo. W. Truett, one of the greatest preachers living 
to day, and one of the most forceful of all times. 

At the time Mrs. Flint accepted the position, there was 
some little talk against her by certain parties who did not 
want her to have the place, but the majority of the deaf 
desired her to be retained, so the efforts to have her removed 
were unsuccessful, and although she had not had any actual 
practice at talking in the sign language for about ten years, 
she soon began to pick up, and is now one of the best in- 
terpreters the deaf have ever been privileged to watch. Like 
wine, she improves with age. That is, the more she talks the 
better she gets, which of course cannot be said of everyone. 
Within six weeks eighteen deaf people joined the church through 
her signs, prior to which no one joined. 


Justice to Mrs. Flint cannot be done by my poor pen, but 
the best I can do is none too good for her. 



Party of Atlantian* who made the trip of 115 miles from Atlanta to 
'Talladega. Ala., in the McLean touring car in less than five hours. The 
t/rip was made mostly at night. 


Left to right: W. R Earney, Mrs. McLean, W. W. McLean, Mrs. C. L. 
Jackson, Miss M. Weaver, 'Leonard Dickerson, Jr.: and L. B. Dickerson, 


The Deaf Must Stand For 
Their Rights 

F,ditor Silent Worker. 

Dear Sir: — The recent issue ol" the Silent Worker con- 
tains a phrase, “Don’t argue heatedly in the Deaf Press,” 
written in Dr. Cloud’s department. The originator of that 
phrase is said to he the editor of the "Hawk Eye” in Iowa. 
He seems to he an eloquent writer, and the eloquence of 
that phrase seems to have swayed the hearts and minds 
of thousands of the Deaf all over the United States. I am 
inclined to doubt the wisdom and soundness of the above 
phrase, unless I am mistaken in my views. 

There are deaf people who accept their limits too easily, 
who never get the full measure out of their powers because 
they never tested them, who are perfectly satisfied to 
remain far within the bounds life sets for them, never 
grasping, never straining, never sighing, never battling 
with their limits, always recognizing the bounds that 
hamper them, chain them, tie them down. Too few of 
them assert their own wills. Parents limit them. Teachers 
limit them. Friends limit them. Life limits them. Still, 
still, too few of them resist. 

Will the deaf stand oppression and unjust laws? Ye, 
Gods! No. Have they the ability to control situations? 
Yes, if they have financial support and the ability to argue 
heatedly. Arguing heatedly does some good. Remember 
Daniet Webster, Henry Clay and Andrew Jackson used to 
argue heatedly. Isn’t it a surprise these men, who used 
hot shot arguments and angry speeches, have got their 
names down in history? Remember that angry speeches, 
(and war) won for us independence of England. History 
has records of heated speeches delivered by our fore- 
fathers at the time England was taking the Pioneer 
American. There are heated politicians, heated senators, 
heated speed cops, heated policemen, and heated people. 

Heated speeches have been known to sway legislators 
and legislative committees. Many a time a certain group 
of people came out — very angry — if some unpopular bill is 
passed, but in the end they always win, and make hot 
speeches to have certain bills repealed. 

If the deaf are advised not to argue heatedly, shall they 
take a pleading attitude. Ye, Gods! No. A pleading at- 
titude would indicate their meekness and weakness. Argu- 
ing heatedly is the most effective weapon in curbing un- 
popular bills and unjust laws. Law-makers can not stand 
the effects of the lashing tongue into the ears. 

Isn’t the editor’s phrase quoted above calculated to 
•weaken and defeat the movement started by the deaf 
against unjust auto laws? 

By all means, I would advise the deaf to argue heatedly 
for their right as taxpayers and American citizens. The 
deaf must not be trampled upon. 

As I have stated the merits of arguing heatedly, now I 
v ill come to a close, with the hope that a few of the deaf 
v ill aigree with me. I do not mean that one must he hot- 
tempered. One must show that he is capable of arguing 
heatedly, in a stern but polite attitude. 

Thos. W. Hamrick, Jr., 

Shelby, N. C., May 22 , 1025 . 


DID NOT RETURN HER BOW • 

Mrs. Flatbush: “Who is that woman you just bowed to?” 
Mrs. Benson: “Oh, she’s my next door neighbor.” 

“But she didn’t return your bow.” 

“No; she never returns anything.” 


An interesting and popular form of solitaire is figuring 
how rich you’d be if you'd stayed single. 



HiiiiHiuimiimiiiNiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiutiihiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiimiii iimr. 



cs of (fltiUTvcn uf Zlcaf invents 


MRS. HARRY A. GILLEN’ (nee Sherman) and her daughter Elizabeth 
Gallaudet aged months. Little Miss Gillen is a great great grand- 
daughter ol Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. Photograph taken by Miss Alice 
D. Atkinson of New York. 


nt eresting little chap is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George Bedford 
of Key port, N, J. 


Gloria C (18 months) and Bobby W. (5 years) attractive children 
of Mr. and Mrs, Wain wright Pearsall, of Belleville. \. J., former 
pupils of the \ew Jersey School for the Deaf. The mother can boast 
of once operating the famous Model 9 linotype in the office of this 
magazine 


RICHARD SWEYD SURTZ (one year old) Son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph C. Sturtz of New York City. 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

The April issue of the Buff and Blue 
contains an excellent editorial write-up 
of Miss Elizabeth Peet, who will, at the 
close of the present collegiate year, have 
completed a full quarter century of years 
of honorable and inestimable services as 
a professor at Gallaudet College. The 
College is, indeed, most fortunate in 
having had her excellent and valued 
services for so long. Miss Peet has 
helped generations of college students 
both inside and outside of the classroom 
and her unlimited knowledge of rhe 
■sign-language makes her a most valu- 
able asset to the college. Upon the 
death of Dr. John B. Hotchkiss, she took 
over his classes in public speaking and 
has since been showing class after class 
how beautiful the sign-language can be 
when properly presented. 

Callaudet will, in truth, have to wait a 
long, long time before it finds another 
lady so accomplished, so well versed in 
the sign-language and who is as honored 
and loved as is Miss Peet. May she be 
spared for another quarter of a century. 
— Foltz in Kansas Star. 


MUTE IMPOSTER GETS SIX 
MONTHS IN JAIL 

To enable Albert Sells to exercise 
the sense of hearing more extensively, 
and also to loosen up his conversation, 
both of which were sadly neglected 
during hi- begging campaign through- 
out Canada, Magistrate Sanders sent 
him to Lethbridge jail for six months 
on Tuesday morning, when he was 
■convicted on a charge of vagrancy. 

“You are one of the worst imposters 
I have ever had brought before me,” 
remarked Magistrate Sanders. “I am 
sorry I cannot give you a longer term 
on thi- charge.’ 

Sells was posing as a deaf and dumb 
beggar and had credentials from more 
than twenty cities and towns, signed by 
mayors and chiefs of police. He had 
been operating for more than a year 
before detective Cheyne of the Cal- 
gary police brought him in on Mon- 
day morning. Inspector Richardson 
recognized Sells as a man who was 
arrested here over ten years ago, and 
•spotting him as an imposter the in- 
spector exposed the fake and locked 
Sells up . — The Cals/ary Daily Herald. 


F WORLD 

DEAF MUTES WED DEAF MUTES 

Probably the most remarkable family 
of deaf mutes in Kentucky is that which 
contains the Cummins brothers and sis- 
ters, who live in Barhourville, south-east 
of Bexington. 

The two brothers, Alex and Grant 
Cummins, w r ho are twins, are students 
at the State . Institution for the Deaf at 
Danville, Kentucky, and have just re- 
turned from home, where they cele- 
brated their seventeenth birthday and 
enjoyed a reunion with their two sis- 
ters, both deaf and dumb like the 
brothers. , 

Each of the brothers is six feet tall 
and unusually athletic, Alex going in 
for basket-ball, while Grant is a base- 
ball enthusiast. 

One of the sisters is the wife of 
George Ballard, also a deaf-mute, and 
they live near Bardstovvn, Kentucky. 
They are the parents of three sons, 
all 0 f whom can hear and speak, and 
are otherwise normal. The other sis- 
ter also married a deaf-mute, J. C. 
Brown, of Elliott County, and they 
have three children also — two girls and 
a boy — and they are all normal in 
speech and hearing. Belfast Tele- 
graph. 


DEAF MUTE WITH LOST MEMORY 

Milan, May 19. — The deaf-mute sol- 
soldier who returned from an Austrian 
prisoners’ camp with a lost memory, 
and was subsequently claimed by five 
different mothers, is not yet definitely 
identified. 

H e was sent to a peasant family in the 
the Abruzzia Mountains, and wii'.n 
they became convinced that he was not 
their son the man was sent to another 
claimant, also peasants. 

Finally, Signora Bottarino, the woman 
who cannot be shaken in her belief that 
he is her son, persuaded him and the 
wife he had married to come to Milan, 
where she wished to show him to 
of her missing soon and to his superior 
superior officers in the army. 

The deaf-nvute maintain a resigned 
indifferent expression, but his presence 
in Milan has awakened hope in other 
mothers whose sons were reported mis- 
sing uring the war, and all day long 
he receives these pathetic visitors at 
hotel . — Belfast Telegraph May 20, 1925 


An Opportunity 
for Investors 

STRONG JAPANESE BONDS 

UJIGAWA ELECTRIC POWER CO., 
Ltd. 

1st. Mtge. 7 % Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
at 91 ar.d interest 

Serving 188 cities, towns and villages, 
aggregating a population of 7,000,000 

TOHO ELECTRIC POWER CO., Ltd. 
1st. Mtge. Sinking Fund 7% Gold Bonds 
due 1955 

at 90 and interest 
Serving nearly 900,000 customers 

( Prices subject to changes ) 

Ask for circulars 

SAMUEL FRANKEN H El M 
Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th St. 

Correspondent of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 


GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGES 

5 *4% Certificates 
Issued by 

NEW YORK TITLE & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

on high class real estate in 
New York City. 

$100, and upwards 

CAPITAL OVER $14,000,000 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
18 West 107th Street, 

New York City. 

j “ Secure as the bedrock of New York.” 



EAGLE 

“MIKADO” 


PENCIL 


Kw.U.S.Pat.OfT., Canada and otbareoantrle* 


No. 174 


iRti 17 4 «sle mIkadOwsTS 


For Sale at your Dealer Made in five grades 

ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 

EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De I.uxe style, $ 1.50. 


Address : 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

150 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE WORD OF GOD 

O. Frank Egger 

There is a lamb, a dove, a bush, 

A tongue of cloven flame; 

That comes by many a form and way 
Yet knoweth but one name. 

ft is the voice of David's psalms, 

Of hymns that virgins sing: 

The strength of them that creep the earth 
And them that beat the wing. 

Its dew the thirsty greensward drinks, 

Its eventide and morn; 

Its cement of the marriage ties. 

Its cry of babes when born. 

You see it in the rays of sun 
And drift of clotidy haze. 

And growth of the creeping vine 
Beneath the summer blaze. 

ou hear it in the sob of storms 
That stir the mighty sea! 

^ ou feel it in the swing of worlds — 

It is the soul of thee! 


Mr. O. C. Smith, Superintendent of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, has established a bazaar at the school for the purpose of 
securing money to help the aged deaf of the state. Mr. Smith 
vows that he will keep up the bazaar as long as he is head 
of the school. 


OBITUARY 


Benjamin F. Walgren, of Lockridge, Iowa, after several 
months of illness passed away on the 25th of last April. 
The deceased was born on the 4th of April, 1872. In 1906. 
he was united in marriage to Miss Susan Hall, of Centerville, 
Iowa. They both attended the Council Bluffs School. They 
lived happily on a farm near Lakeridge up to the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife Susan. Interment was in 
Evergreen Cemetery in Fairfield, Rev. Malmquist, pastor of 
the New Sweden M. E. Church performing the funeral rites. 


FOR SALE 


Religious Essays, written for the Deaf. Silent Worker 
print. Fifteen cents in stamps. Refund if dissatisfied. 
Rev. O. Schroeder, 2204 Bunts Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 



USEFUL BOOK FOR THE ADULT 
DEAF 

gNGLISH PHRASES AND IDIOMS 
written by Dr. j. E. Smith, a deaf man 
and head teacher in the School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minn., and published by the Ohio 
School. It is in a sense a self educator in 
language. Price $1.50. By mail post paid. 
$1.60. The hook will he sent on receipt of 
this amount. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Address, State School for the Deaf, 


The 

Buff and Blue 

o collect magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 

of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, Contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of great interest to those following Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 

Waahington, D. C. 


Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT \\ ORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 

AND THEIR DOLLARS 

W hen you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, ahvays a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 

I 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 






No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Colorado Spring's, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil * Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
jujt of the Pren. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


2800-2900 
Robertson Ave., 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 





REAL COURAGE ONE WHOLE YEAR FREE ACT TODAY 



Printed in colors thruout; large 9x12 pages; artis* 
tic* literary, inspirational, educational- and 
down -right interesting. 


DO YOU EVER GET BLUET BECOME DISCOUR- 
AGED T FEEL LIKE A FAILURE T WANT TO QUIT? 


Surely you do. But you don’t need medicine or money. 

You need 

REAL COURAGE 

What Every Mortal Needs 

And here is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magazine by that 
name. It does not Preach, nor Moralize, nor Dote on theories. Instead it is 

100% HUMAN 

— and filled with wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons 
whose thrilling lives convince us that all Success rests on Courage in some form. Some 
may call it Pluck, or Grit, or Persistence — but after all, it is Peal Courage. Thou- 
sands of business and professional men and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
publication, which is undoubtedly the most original in all Magazinedom. It is one 
Magazine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or 
youth, who sees a copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivable form 
makes it dynamically powerful. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 

Price: Year $1.00; Copy 25c. (None Free). Club No. 1: Eeal Courage and 
The SILENT WORKER both 1 year. $2.00. Just think! You get this 
wonderfully human magazine and the Silent Worker for the price of one! 
We feel fortunate in being able to make this arrangement with the publishers 
of REAL COURAGE. You will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 
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The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 

The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester. N. Y.) . $ 
The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 


The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 


The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 
The Deaf Carolinian (Morganton, N. C.) . . 
The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 


The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 


The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) .... 


Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 


Silent 

Worker 

Both 

Saved 

.50 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$ .50 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

3.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

3.60 

.40 

3.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

3.00 

2.00 

4.50 

.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.80 

2.00 

2.80 

1.00 

2.1! 

2.00 

3.00 

1.15 

1.20 

2.00 

2.70 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

10.00 

2.00 

11.50 

.50 


(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 
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Under the Test 


(TTT'HE test of a man is the fight that he 
makes, 

The grit that he daily shows. 

The way he stands on his feet and takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 


A coward can smile when there’s naught 


to fear. 


When nothing his progress bars; 

Rut it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn't the victory, after all, 

But the fight that a brother makes ; 
The man who, driven against the wall, 

. Still stands up erect and takes 
The blows of fate with his head held 
high. 

Bleeding and bruised and pale, "'. 

Is the man who’ll win in the by and bv. 
For he isn't afraid to fail. •; 


It’s the bumps that jar. and the jolts You 
get. 

And the shocks your courage stands. 
The hour of sorrow and vain regret. 

The prize that escaped your hands, 
That test your mettle and prove vour 
worth ; 

It isn’t the blows you deal, 

Rut the blows you take on this good 
old earth, 

That show if your ■stuff is real. 


Car'yle F. Straub 



